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CRESSY. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Tue master awoke the next morn- 
ing, albeit after a restless night, with 
that clarity of conscience and percep- 
tion which it is to be feared is more 
often the consequence of youth and a 
perfect circulation .than of any moral 
conviction or integrity. He argued 
with himself that as the only party 
really aggrieved in the incident of the 
previous night, the right of remedy 
remained with him solely, and under 
the benign influence of an early break- 
fast and the fresh morning air he was 
inclined to feel less sternly even to- 
wards Seth Davis. In any event, he 
must first carefully weigh the evidence 
against him, and examine the scene 
of the outrage closely. For this pur- 
pose, he had started for the school- 
house fully an hour before his usual 
time. He was even light-hearted 
enough to recognise the humorous 
aspect of Uncle Ben’s appeal to him, 
and his own ludicrously paradoxical 
attitude, and as he at last passed from 
the dreary flat into the fringe of up- 
land pines, he was smiling. Well for 
him, perhaps, that he was no more 
affected by any premonition of the 
day before him than the lately awak- 
ened birds that lightly cut the still 
sleeping woods around him in their 
long flashing sabre-curves of flight. 
A yellow-throat, destined to become 
the breakfast of a lazy hawk still 
swinging above the river, was espe- 
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cially moved to such a causeless and 
idiotic rouwlade of mirth that the 
master listening to the foolish bird 
was fain to whistle too, He presently 
stopped however, with a slight em- 
barrassment. For a few paces before 
him Cressy had unexpectedly appeared. 

She had evidently been watching 
for him. But not with her usual 
indolent confidence. There was a 
strained look of the muscles of her 
mouth, as of some past repression, and 
a shaded hollow under her temples 
beneath the blonde rings of her shorter 
hair. Her habitually slow, steady eye 
was troubled, and she cast a furtive 
glance around her before she searched 
him with her glance. Without know- 
ing why, yet vaguely fearing that he 
did, he became still more embarrassed, 
and in the very egotism of awkward- 
ness stammered without a further 
salutation: “A disgraceful thing has 
happened last night, and I’m up early 
to find the perpetrator. My desk was 
broken into, and 2 

“T know it,” she interrupted, with 
a half impatient, half uneasy putting 
away of the subject with her little 
hand—* there—don’t go all over it 
again. Paw and Maw have been at 
me about it all night—ever since those 
Harrisons in their anxiousness to make 
up their quarrel, rushed over with the 
news. I’m tired of it!” 

For an instant he was staggered. 
How much had she learned! With 
the same awkward indirectness, he 
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said vaguely, “ But it might have been 
your letters, you know ¢” 

“ But it wasn’t,” she said simply. 
“It ought to have been. I wish it 
had ” She stopped, and again re- 
garded him with a strange expression. 
“Well,” she said slowly, “what are 
you going to do?” 

“To find out the scoundrel who has 
done this,” he said firmly, “and punish 
him as he deserves.” 

The almost imperceptible shrug that 
had raised her shoulders gave way as 
she regarded him with a look of wearied 
compassion, 

“No,” she said gravely, “ you can- 
not. They’re too many for you. You 
must go away, at once.” 

“ Never,” he said indignantly. “Even 
if it were not a cowardice. It would 
be more—a confession !”’ 

“* Not more than theyalready know,” 
she said wearily. “ But, I tell you, 
you must go. I have sneaked out of 
the house and run here all the way 
towarn you. If you—youcare for me, 


Jack—you will go.” 
“‘T should be a traitor to you if 


I did,” he said quickly. “I shall 
stay.” 

“ But if—if—Jack—if—” she drew 
nearer him with a new found timidity, 
and then suddenly placed her two hands 
upon his shoulders: “ if—if—Jack—J 
were to go with you?” 

The old rapt, eager look of posses- 
sion had come back to her face now ; 
her lips were softly parted. Yet even 
then she seemed to be waiting some 
reply more potent than that syllabled 
on the lips of the man before her. 

Howbeit that was the only response. 
** Darling,” he said kissing her, “ but 
wouldn’t that justify them re 

“Stop,” she said suddenly. Then 
putting her band over his mouth, she 
continued with the same half weary ex- 
pression : “ Don’t let us go over all that 
again either. It is so tiresome. Lis- 
ten, dear. You'll do one or two little 
things for me—won’t you, dandy boy? 
Don't linger long at the school-house 
after lessons. Go right home! Don’t 
look after these men to-day — to- 
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morrow, Saturday, is your holiday 
—you know—and you'll have more 
time. Keep to yourself to-day as 
much as you can, dear, for twelve 
hours—until—until—you hear from _ 
me, you know. It will be all right 
then,” she added, lifting her eyelids 
with a sudden odd resemblance to her 
father’s look of drowsy pain, which 
Ford had never noticed before. 
“Promise me that, dear, won't 
you ?’ 

With a mental reservation he pro- 
mised hurriedly—preoceupied in his 
wonder why she seemed to avoid his 
explanation, in his desire to know 
what had happened, in the pride that 
kept him from asking more or volun- 
teering a defence, and in his still 
haunting sense of having been wronged. 
Yet he could not help saying as he 
caught and held her hand : 

“ You have not doubted me, Cressy ? 
You have not allowed this infamous 
raking up of things that are past and 
gone to alter your feelings ¢” 

She looked at him abstractedly. 
“You think it might alter anybody's 
feelings, then?” 

“ Nobody’s who really loved another 
——” he stammered. 

** Don’t let us talk of it any more,” 
she said suddenly stretching out her 
arms, lifting them above her head 
with a wearied gesture, and then 
letting them fall clasped before her 
in her old habitual fashion. “It 
makes my head ache; what with 
Paw and Maw and tae rest of them— 
I’m sick of it all.” 

She turned away as Ford drew 
back coldly and let her hand fall 
from his arm. She took a few steps 
forward, stopped, ran back to him 
again, crushed his face and head in 
a close embrace, and then seemed to 
dip like a bird into the tall bracken, 
and was gone. 

The master stood for some moments 
chagrined and bewildered ; it was cha- 
racteristic of his temperament that he 
had paid less heed to what she told 
him than what he imagined had passed 
between her mother and herself. She 
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was naturally jealous of the letters— 
he could forgive her for that ; she had 
doubtless been twitted about them, 
but he could easily explain them to 
her parents—as he would have done 


“ to her. But he was not such a fool as 


to elope with her at such a moment, 
without first clearing his character— 
and knowing more of hers. And it 
was equally characteristic of him that 
in his sense of injury he confounded 
her with the writer of the letters—as 
sympathizing with his correspondent 
in her estimate of his character, and 
was quite carried away with the belief 
that he was equally wronged by both. 

It was not until he reached the 
school- house that the evidences of 
last night’s outrage for a time dis- 
tracted his mind from his singular 
interview. He was struck with the 
workmanlike manner in which the 
locks had been restored, and the 
care that had evidently been taken 
to remove the more obvious and 
brutal traces of burglary. This some- 
what staggered his theory that Seth 
Davis was the perpetrator ; mechani- 
cal skill and thoughtfulness were not 
among the lout’s characteristics, But 
he was still more disconcerted on 
pushing back his chair to find a small 
india-rubber tobacco pouch lying be- 
neath it. The master instantly recog- 
nized it: he had seen it a hundred 
times before—it was Uncle Ben’s. 
It was not there when he had closed 
the room yesterday afternoon. Either 
Uncle Ben had been there last night, 
or had anticipated him this morning. 
But in the latter case he would 
scarcely have overlooked his fallen 
property—that, in the darkness of 
the night, might have readily escaped 
detection. His brow darkened with 
a sudden conviction that it was Uncle 
Ben who was the real and only 
offender, and that his simplicity of 
the previous night was part of his 
deception, A sickening sense that he 
had been again duped—but why or to 
what purpose he hardly dared to think 
—overcame him. Who among these 
strange people could he ever again 


trust? After the fashion of more 
elevated individuals, he had accepted 
the respect and kindness of those he 
believed his inferiors-as a natural 
tribute to his own superiority; any 
change in their feelings must there- 
fore be hypocrisy or disloyalty; it 
never occurred to him that he might 
have fallen below their standard. 

The arrival of the children and the 
resumption of his duties for a time 
diverted him. But although the morn- 
ing’s exercise restored the master’s 
self-confidence, it cannot be said to 
have improved his judgment. Dis- 
daining to question Rupert Filgee, as 
the possible confidant of Uncle Ben, 
he answered the curious inquiries of 
the children as to the broken door- 
lock with the remark that it was a 
matter that he should have to bring 
before the Trustees of the Board, and 
by the time that school was over and 
the pupils dismissed he had quite 
resolved upon this formal disposition 
of it. In spite of Cressy’s warning— 
rather because of it—in the new atti- 
tude he had taken towards her and 
her friends, he lingered in the school- 
house until late. He had occupied 
himself in drawing up a statement of 
the facts, with an intimation that his 
continuance in the school would de- 
pend upon a rigid investigation of the 
circumstances, when he was aroused 
by the clatter of horses’ hoofs. The 
next moment the school- house was 
surrounded by a dozen men. 

He looked up; half of them dis- 
mounted and entered the room. The 
other half remained outside darkening 
the windows with their motionless 
figures. Each man carried a gun be- 
fore him on the saddle ; each man wore 
a rude mask of black cloth partly 
covering his face. 

Although the master was instinct- 
ively aware that he was threatened 
by serious danger, he was far from 
being impressed by the arms and dis- 
guise of his mysterious intruders. On 
the contrary the obvious and glaring 
inconsistency of this cheaply theatrical 
invasion of the peaceful school-house ; 
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of this opposition of menacing figures 
to the scattered childish primers and 
text-books that still lay on the desks 
around him, only extracted from him 
a half scornful smile as he coolly re- 
garded them. The fearlessness of 
ignorance is often as unassailable as 
the most experienced valour, and the 
awe-inspiring invaders were at first 
embarrassed and then humanly angry. 
A lank figure to the right made a 
forward movement of impotent rage 
but was checked by the evident leader 
of the party. 

“Ef he likes to take it that way, 
there ain’t no Regulators law agin it, 

lreckon,” he said, in a voice which 
the master instantly recognized as Jim 
Harrison’s, “‘ though ez a gin’ral thing 
they don’t usually find it fun.” Then 
turning to the master he added, 
“ Mister Ford, ef that’s the name you 
go by everywhere, we're wantin’ a 
man about your size.” 

Ford knew that he was in hopeless 
peril. He knew that he was physi- 
cally defenceless and at the mercy of 
twelve armed and lawless men. But 
he retained a preternatural clearness 
of perception, and audacity born of un- 
qualified scorn for his antagonists, 
with a feminine sharpness of tongue. 
In a voice which astonished even him- 
self by its contemptuous distinctness, 
he said—‘‘ My name és Ford, but as I 
only suppose your name is Harrison, 
perhaps you'll be fair enough to take 
that rag from your face and show it to 
me like a man.” 

The man removed the mask from 
his face with a slight laugh. 

“Thank you,” said Ford. “Now, 
perhaps you will tell me which one of 
you gentlemen broke into the school- 
house, forced the lock of my desk and 
stole my papers. If he is here I wish 
to tell him he is not only a thief, but 
a cur and a coward, for the letters are 
a woman’s—whom he neither knows 
nor has the right to know.” 

If he had hoped to force a personal 
quarrel and trust his life to the chance 
of a single antagonist, he was dis- 
appointed, for although his unexpected 


attitude had produced some effect 
among the group, and even attracted 
the attention of the men at the 
windows, Harrison strode deliberately 
towards him. 

“ That kin wait,” he said ; “‘ jest now 
we propose to take you and your 
letters and drop ’em and you outer 
this yer township of Injin Springs. 
You kin take ’em back to the woman 
or critter you got ’em of. But we 
kalkilate you're a little too handy and 
free in them sorter things to teach 
school round yer, and we kinder allow 
we don’t keer to hev our gals and boys 
eddicated up to your high-toned 
standard. So ef you choose to kem 
along easy we'll mak’ you comf’ble on 
a hoss we’ve got waitin’ outside, an’ 
escort you across the line. Ef you don’t 
—we’'ll take you anyway.” 

The master cast a rapid glance 
around him. In his quickness of per- 
ception he had already noted that the 
led horse among the cavalcade was 
fastened by a Jariat to one of the 
riders so that escape by flight was 
impossible, and that he had not a 
single weapon to defend himself with 
or even provoke, in his desperation, the 
struggle that could forestall ignominy 
by death. Nothing was left him but 
his voice, clear and trenchant as he 
faced them. 

“You are twelve to one,” he said 
calmly, “but if there is a single man 
among you who dare step forward and 
accuse me of what you only together 
dare do, I will tell him he is a liar and 
a coward, and stand here ready to make 
it good against him. You come here 
as judge and jury condemning me 
without trial and confronting me with 
no accusers ; you come here as lawless 
avengers of your honour, and you dare 
not give me the privilege of as lawlessly 
defending my own.” 

There was another slight murmur 
among the men, but the leader moved 
impatiently forward. “We've had 
enough o’ your preachin’: we want 
you,” he said roughly. ‘ Come.” 

“Stop,” said a dull voice. 

It came from a mute figure which 
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had remained motionless among the 
others. Every eye was turned upon 
it as it rose and lazily pushed the cloth 
from its face. 

“Hiram McKinstry!” said the others 
in mingled tones of astonishment and 
suspicion. 

“That’s me!” said McKinstry 
coming forward with heavy delibera- 
tion. “I joined this yer delegation at 
the cross-roads instead o’ my brother 
who had the call. I reckon et’s all the 
same—or mebbe better. For I perpose 
to take this yer gentleman off your 
hands.” 

He lifted his slumbrous eyes for the 
first time to the master, and at the 
same time put himself between him 
and Harrison. “I perpose,” he con- 
tinued “to take him at his word, I 
perpose ter give him a chance to 
answer with a gun. And ez I reckon, 


by all accounts, there’s no man yer ez 
hez a better right than me, I perpose 
to be the man to put that question to 
him in the same way. Et may not 
suit some gents,” he continued slowly 


facing an angry exclamation from the 
lank figure behind him, “ez would 
prefer to hev eleven men to take up 
their private quo’lls, but even then [ 
reckon that the man who is the most 
injured hez the right to the first say, 
and that man’s me.” 

With a careful deliberation that had 
a double significance to the malcon- 
tents, he handed his own rifle to the 
master and without looking at him 
continued : “I reckon, sir, you've seen 
that afore, but ef it ain’t quite to your 
hand, any of those gents, 1 kalkilate, 
will be high-toned enuff to giv you 
the chyce o’ theirs. And there’s no 
need o’ trapsin’ beyon’ the township 
lines, to fix this yer affair ; I propose 
to do it in ten minutes in the brush 
yonder.” 

Whatever might have been the 
feelings and intentions of the men 
around him, the precedence of McKin- 
stry’s right to the duello was a 
principle too deeply rooted in their 
traditions to deny; if any resistance 
to it had been contemplated by some 
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of them, the fact that the master was 
now armed, and that Mr. McKinstry 
would quickly do battle at his side 
with a revolver in defence of his 
rights, checked any expression. They 
silently drew back as the master and 
McKinstry slowly passed out of the 
school-house together, and then fol- 
lowed in their rear. In that interval 
the master turned to McKinstry 
and said in a low voice—‘“I ac- 
cept your challenge and thank you 
for it. You have never done me 
a greater kindness—whatever I have 
done to you—yet I want you to believe 
that neither now nor then—I meant 
you any harm.” 

“Ef you mean by that, sir, that ye 
reckon ye won’t return my fire, ye’re 
blind and wrong. For it will do you no 
good with them,” he said with a sig- 
nificant .wave of his crippled hand 
towards the following crowd, “nor 
me neither.” 

Firmly resolved, however, that he 
would not fire at McKinstry, and 
clinging blindly to this which he be- 
lieved was the last idea of his foolish 
life, he continued on without another 
word until they reached the open 
strip of chemisal that flanked the 
clearing. 

The rude preliminaries were soon 
settled. The parties, armed with rifles, 
were to fire at the word from a dis- 
tance of eighty yards, and then 
approach each other, continuing the 
fight with revolvers until one or the 
other fell. The selection of seconds 
was effected by the elder Harrison 
acting for McKinstry, and after a 
moment’s delay by the volunteering of 
the long lank figure previously noted 
to act for the master. Preoccupied 
by other thoughts, Mr. Ford paid little 
heed to his self-elected supporter who 
to the others seemed to be only taking 
that method of showing his contempt 
for McKinstry’s recent insult. The 
master received the rifle mechanically 
from his hand and walked to position. 
He noticed, however, and remembered 
afterwards that his second was half 
hidden by the trunk of a large pine to 
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his right that marked the limit of the 
und. 

In that supreme moment it must be 
recorded, albeit against all preconceived 
theory, that he did not review his past 
life, was not illuminated by a flash of 
remorseful or sentimental memory, and 
did not commend his soul to his Maker, 
but that he was simply and keenly 
alive to the very actual present in 
which he still existed and to his one 
idea of not firing at his adversary. 
And if anything could render his 
conduct more theoretically incorrect 
it was a certain exalted sense that he 
was doirg quite right and was not 
only not a bad sort of fellow, but one 
whom his survivors might possibly 
regret ! 

“ Are you ready, gentlemen? One— 
two—three—fi .. .!” 

The explosions were singularly 
simultaneous—so remarkable in fact 
that it seemed to the master that his 
rifle, fired in the air, had given a 
double report. A light wreath of 


smoke lay between him and his oppo- 


nent. He was unhurt—so evidently 
was his adversary, for the voice rose 
again. 

“ Advance ! 
Stop !” 

He looked up quickly to see 
McKinstry stagger and then fall 
heavily to the ground. 

With an exclamation of horror, the 
first and only terrible emotion he had 
felt, he ran to the fallen man, as 
Harrison reached his side at the same 
moment. 

“For God’s sake,” he said wildly, 
throwing himself on his knees beside 
McKinstry, “what has happened? 
For I swear to you, I never aimed 
at you! I fired in the air. Speak! 
Tell him, you,” he turned with a 
despairing appeal to Harrison, “ you 
must have seen it all—tell him it was 
not me!” 

A half wondering, half incredulous 
smile passed quickly over Harrison's 
face. “In course you didn’t mean 
it,” he said drily, “‘ but let that slide. 
Get up and get away from yer, while 


. . Hallo there! 


you kin,” he added impatiently, with 
a significant glance at one or two men 
who lingered after the sudden and 
general dispersion of the crowd at 
MecKinstry’s fall. “ Get—will ye!” 

“Never!” said the young man pas- 
sionately, “ until he knows that it was 
not my hand that fired that shot.” 

McKinstry painfully struggled to his 
elbow. “It took me yere,” he said 
with a slow deliberation as if answering 
some previous question, and pointing 
to his hip, “and it kinder let me 
down when I started forward at the 
second call.” 

“But it was not I who did it, 
McKinstry, I swear it. Hear me! 
For God’s sake, say you believe me.” 

McKinstry turned his drowsy, 
troubled eyes upon the master as if 
he were vaguely recalling something. 
“Stand back thar a minit, will 
ye,” he said to Harrison, with a 
languid wave of his crippled hand ; 
“T want ter speak to this yer man.” 

Harrison drew back a few paces and 
the master sought to take the wounded 
man’s hand, but he was stopped by 
a gesture. “Where hev you put 
Cressy?” McKinstry said slowly. 

“] don’t understand you,” stam- 
mered Ford. 

“Where are you hidin’ her from 
me?” repeated McKinstry with pain- 
ful distinctness. ‘“ Whar hev you run 
her to, that you’re reckonin’ to jine 
her arter—arter—this ?” 

“Tam not hiding her! 
going to her! Ido not know where 
she is. I have not seen her since we 
parted early this morning without a 
word of meeting again,” said the 
master rapidly, yet with a bewildered 
astonishment that was obvious even 
to the dulled faculties of his hearer. 

“That war true?” asked McKinstry, 
laying his hand upon the master’s 
shoulder and bringing his dull eyes 
to the level of the young man’s. 

“Tt is the whole truth,” said Ford 
fervently, “and true also that I never 
raised my hand against you.” 

McKinstry beckoned to Harrison 
and the two others who had joined 
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iim, and then sank partly back with 
lis hand upon his side, where the slow 
empurpling of his red shirt showed 
the slight ooze of a deeply-seated 
wound. 

“You fellers kin take me over to 
the ranch,” he said calmly, “and let 
him,” pointing to Ford, “ride your 
best hoss fer the doctor. I don’t,” 
he continued in grave explanation, 
“gin’rally use a doctor, but this yer 
is suthin outside the old woman’s 
regular gait.” He paused, and then 
drawing the master’s head down to- 
wards him, he added in his ear, 
“When I get to hev a look at the 
size and shape o’ this yer ball that’s 
in my hip ’ll—I’ll—Ill—be—a— 
little more kam!” <A gleam of dull 
significance struggled into his eye. 
The master evidently understood him, 
for he rose quickly, ran to the horse, 
mounted him and dashed off for 
medical assistance, while McKinstry, 
closing his heavy lids, anticipated this 
looked-for calm by fainting gently 
away. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Or the various sentimental fallacies 
entertained by adult humanity in 
regard to childhood, none are more 
ingeniously inaccurate and gratui- 
tously idiotic than a comfortable belief 
in its profound ignorance of the events 
in which it daily moves, and the 
motives and characters of the people 
who surround it. Yet even the oc- 
casional revelations of an enfant 
terrible are as nothing compared to 
the perilous secrets which a discreet 
infant daily buttons up, or secures 
with a hook-and-eye, or even fastens 
with a safety-pin across its gentle 
bosom. Society can never cease to be 
grateful for that tact and considera- 
tion—qualities more often joined with 
childish intuition and perception than 
with matured observation—that they 
owe to it; and the most accomplished 
man or woman of the great world might 
take a lesson from this little audience 
who receive from their lips the lie 


they feel too palpable with round- 
eyed complacency, or outwardly ac- 
cept as moral and genuine the hollow 
sentiment they have overheard re- 
hearsed in private for their benefit. 

It was not strange therefore that 
the little people of the Indian Spring 
school knew perhaps more of the rea! 
relations of Cressy McKinstry to her 
admirers than the admirers them- 
selves. Not that this knowledge was 
outspoken—for children rarely gossif, 
in the grown-up sense—or even com- 
municable by words intelligent to the 
matured intellect. A whisper, a laugh 
that often seemed vague and unmean- 
ing, conveyed to each other a world of 
secret significance, and an apparently 
senseless burst of merriment in which 
the whole class joined and that the 
adult critic set down to “animal 
spirits’”-—-a quality much more rare 
with children than generally sup- 
posed — was only a sympathetic ex- 
pression of some discovery happily 
oblivious to older preoccupation. 
The childish simplicity of Uncle Ben 
perhaps appealed more strongly to 
their sympathy, and although, for 
that very reason, they regarded him 
with no more respect than they did 
each other, he was at times carelessly 
admitted to their confidence. It was 
especially Rupert Filgee who extended 
a kind of patronizing protectorate over, 
him—not unmixed with doubts of his 
sanity, in spite of the promised con- 
fidential clerkship he was to receive 
from his hands. 

On the day of the events chronicled 
in the preceding chapter, Rupert on 
returning from school was somewhat 
surprised to find Uncle Ben perched 
upon the rail-fence before the humble 
door of the Filgee mansion and evi- 
dently awaiting him. Slowly dis- 
mounting as Rupert and Johnny 
approached, he beamed upon the 
former for some moments with arch 
and yet affable mystery. 

“Roopy, old man, I s’pose ye’ve 
got yer duds ready in all yer pack, eh?” 

A flush of pleasure passed over the 
boy’s handsome face. He cast, how- 
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ever, a hurried look down on the all- 
pervading Johnny. 

“’Cause ye see we kalkilate to take 
the down stage to Sacramento at four 
o'clock,” continued Uncle Ben, enjoy- 
ing Rupert’s half-sceptical surprise. 
“Ye enter into office, so to speak, 
with me at that hour, when the 
sellery, seventy-five dollars a month 
and board, ez private and confidential 
clerk, begins—eh ?”’ 

Rupert’s dimples deepened in charm- 
ing, almost feminine, embarrassment. 
“ But dad—?” he stammered. 

“Et’s all right with him. 
agreeable.” 

“ But—— 1” 

Uncle Ben followed Rupert’s glance 
at Johnny, who however appeared to 
be absorbed in the pattern of Uncle 
Ben’s new trousers. 

“That’s fixed,” he said with a 
meaning smile. ‘There’s a sort 0’ 
honus we pays down, you know—for a 
Chinyman to do the odd jobs.” 

“And teacher—Mr. Ford—did ye 
tell him?” said Rupert brightening. 

Uncle Ben coughed slightly. “ He’s 
agreeable, too, I reckon. That is,” he 
wiped his mouth meditatively, “ he ez 
good ez allowed it in gin’ral conversa- 
tion a week ago, Rupe.” 

A swift shadow of suspicion dark- 
ened the boy’s brown eyes. ‘Is any- 
body else goin’ with us?” he said 
quickly. 

“Not this yer trip,” replied Uncle 
Ben complacently. “Ye see, Rupe,” 
he continued, drawing him aside with 
an air of comfortable mystery, “ this 
yer biz’ness b’longs to the private and 
confidential branch of the office. From 
informashun we've received 

“ We?” interrupted Rupert. 

“We, that’s the offs, you know,” 
continued Uncle Ben with a heavy as- 
sumption of business formality, ‘ wot 
we've received per several hands and 
consignee—we—that’s you and me, 
Rupe—we goes down to Sacramento to 
inquire into the standin’ of a certing 
party, as per invoice, and ter see—ter 
see—ter negotiate you know, ter find 
out if she’s married or di-vorced,” he 
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concluded quickly, as if abandoning 
for the moment his business manner 
in consideration of Rupert’s inexperi- 
ence. ‘ We're to find out her standin’, 
Rupe,” he began again with a more 
judicious blending of ease and techni- 
cality, ‘‘and her contracts, if any, and 
where she lives and her way o’ life, 
and examine her books and papers ez 
to marriages and sich, and arbitrate 
with her gin’rally in conversation— 
you inside the house and me out on 
the pavement, ready to be called in 
if an interview with business principals 
is desired.” 

Observing Rupert somewhat per- 
plexed and confused with these tech- 
nicalities, he tactfully abandoned them 
for the present, and consulting a 
pocket-book said, “ I’ve made a memor- 
andum of some pints that we'll talk 
over on the journey,” again charged 
Rupert to be punctually at the stage 
office witk his carpet-bag, and cheer- 
fully departed. 

When he had disappeared Johnny 
Filgee, without a single word of ex- 
planation, fell upon his brother, and 
at once began a violent attack of kicks 
and blows upon his legs and other 
easily accessible’ parts of his person, 
accompanying his assault with unin- 
telligible gasps and actions, finally cul- 
minating in 2 flood of tears and the 
casting of himself on his back in the 
dust with the copper-fastened toes of his 
small boots turning imaginary wheels 
in the air. Rupert received these 
characteristic marks of despairing and 
outraged affection with great for- 
bearance, only saying, “There now, 
Johnny, quit that,” and eventually 
bearing him still struggling into the 
house, Here Johnny, declaring that 
he would kill any “ Chinyman” that 
offered to dress him, and burn down 
the house after his brother’s infamous 
desertion of it, Rupert was constrained 
to mingle a few nervous, excited tears 
with his brother’s outbreak. Whereat 
Johnny, admitting the alleviation of 
an orange, a four-bladed knife, and 
the reversionary interest in much of 
Rupert’s personal property, became 
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more subdued. Sitting there with 
their arms entwined about each other, 
the sunlight searching the shiftless 
desolation of their motherless home, 
the few cheap playthings they had 
known lying around them, they be- 
guiled themselves with those charming 
illusions of their future intentions com- 
mon to their years—illusions they 
only half believed themselves and half 
accepted of each other. Rupert was 
quite certain that he would return in 
a few days with a gold watch anda 
present for Johnny, and Johnny, with 
. baleful vision of never seeing him 
again, and a catching breath, magnifi- 
cently undertook to bring in the wood 
and build the fire and wash the dishes 
“all of himself.” And then there were 
a few childish confidences regarding 
their absent father—then ingenuously 
playing poker in the Magnolia Saloon 
—that might have made that public- 
spirited, genial companion somewhat 
uncomfortable, and more tears that 
were half smiling and some brave 
silences that were wholly pathetic, and 
then the hour for Rupert’s departure 
all too suddenly arrived. They sepa- 
rated with ostentatious whooping, and 
then Johnny suddenly overcome with 
the dreadfulness of all earthly things, 
and the hollowness of life generally. 
instantly resolved to run away ! 

To do this he prepared himself with 
a purposeless hatchet, an inconsistent. 
but long-treasured lump of putty, and 
all the sugar that was left in the 
cracked sugar-bowl. Thus accoutred 
he sallied forth, first to remove all 
traces of his hated existence that might 
be left in his desk at school. If the 
master were there he would say Rupert 
had sent him; if he wasn’t, he would 
climb in at the window. The sun was 
already sinking when he reached the 
clearing and found a cavaleade of 
armed men around the building. 

Johnny’s first conviction was that 
the master had killed Uncle Ben or 
Masters, and that the men, taking 
advantage of the absence of his— 
Johnny’s—big brother were about 
to summarily execute him. Observ- 
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ing no struggle from within, his second 
belief was that the master had been 
suddenly elected Governor of Califor- 
nia and was about to start with a 
state escort from the school-house, and 
that he, Johnny, was in time to see 
the procession. But when the master 
appeared with McKinstry, followed by 
part of the crowd afoot, this quick- 
witted child of the frontier, from his 
secure outlook in the ‘brush’, ga- 
thered enough from their fragmentary 
speech to guess the serious purport of 
their errand, and thrill with anticipa 
tion and slightly creepy excitement. 

A duel! A thing hitherto witnessed 
only by grown-up men, afterwards 
swaggering with importance and 
strange technical blood-thirsty words, 
and now for the first time reserved for 
a boy—and that boy, him, Johnny !—to 
behold in all its fearful completeness ! 
A duel! of which he, Johnny, meanly 
abandoned by his brother, was now 
exalted perhaps to be the only sur- 
vivor! He could scarcely credit his 
senses. It was too much! 

To creep through the brush while 
the preliminaries were being settled, 
reach a certain silver fir on the ap- 
pointed ground, and, with the aid of 
his now lucky hatchet, climb unseen 
to its upper boughs, was an exciting 
and difficult task, but one eventually 
overcome by his short but energetic 
legs. Here he could not only see 
all that occurred, but by a fortunate 
chance the large pine next to him had 
been selected as the limit of the ground. 
The sharp eyes of the boy had long 
since penetrated the disguises of the 
remaining masked men, and when the 
long, lank figure of the master’s self- 
appointed second took up its position 
beneath the pines in full view of him, 
although hidden from the spectators, 
Johnny instantly recognized it to be 
none other than Seth Davis. The 
manifest inconsistency of his appear- 
ance as Mr. Ford’s second with what 
Johnny knew of his relations to the 
master was the one thing that firmly 
fixed the incident in the boy’s memory. 

The men were already in position. 
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Harrison stepped forward to give the 
word. Johnny’s down-hanging legs 
tingled with cramp and excitement. 
Why didn’t they begin? What were 
they waiting for? What if it were 
interrupted, or—terrible thought— 
made up at the last moment? Would 
they “holler” out when they were 
hit, or stagger round convulsively as 
they did at the “cirkiss”? Would 
they all run away afterwards and 
leave Johnny alone to tell the tale? 
And—horrible thought !—would any 
body believe him? Would Rupert? 
Rupert, had he “on’y knowed this”, 
he wouldn’t have gone away. 

“One ”— 

With a child’s perfect faith in the 
invulnerable superiority of his friends, 
he had not even looked at the master, 
but only at his destined victim. Yet 
as the word “two” rang out Johnny’s 
attention was suddenly attracted to 
the surprising fact that the master’s 
second, Seth Davis, had also drawn a 
pistol, and from behind his tree was 
deliberately and stealthily aiming at 
McKinstry! He understood it all 
now—he was a friend of the master’s. 
Bully for Seth ! 

“Three!” 

Crack! Z-i-i-p! Crackle! What 
a funny noise! And yet he was 
obliged to throw himself flat upon the 
bough to keep from falling. It seemed 
to have snapped beneath him and 
benumbed his right leg. He did not 
know that the master’s bullet, fired in 
the air, had ranged along the bough, 
stripping the bark throughout its 
length and glancing with half-spent 
force to inflict a slight flesh wound on 
his leg! 

He was giddy and a little frightened. 
And he had seen nobody hit, nor 
nothin’. It was alla humbug! Seth 
had disappeared. So had the others. 
There was a faint sound of voices and 
something like a group in the distance 
—that was all. It was getting dark, 
too, and his leg was still asleep, but 
warm and wet. He would get down. 
This was very difficult, for his leg 
would not wake up, and but for the 
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occasional support he got by striking 
his hatchet in the tree he would have 
fallen in descending. When he reached 
the ground his leg began to pain, and 
looking down he saw that his stocking 
and shoe were soaked with blood. 

His small and dirty handkerchief, a 
hard wad in his pocket, was insufficient 
to staunch the flow. With a vague 
recollection of a certain poultice 
applied to a boil on his father’s neck, 
he collected a quantity of soft moss 
and dried yerba buena leaves, and with 
the aid of his check apron and of one 
of his torn suspenders tightly wound 
round the whole mass, achieved a 
bandage of such elephantine propor- 
tions that he could scarcely move with 
it. In fact, like most imaginative 
children, he became slightly terrified 
at his own alarming precautions. 
Nevertheless, although a word or an 
outery from him would have at that 
moment brought the distant group to 
his assistance, a certain respect to 
himself and his brother kept him from 
uttering even a whimper of weakness. 

Yet he found refuge, oddly enough, 
in a suppressed but bitter denuncia- 
tion of the other boys of his acquaint- 
ance. What was Cal. Harrison doing, 
while he, Johnny, was alone in the 
woods, wounded in a grown-up duel— 
for nothing would convince this 
doughty infant that he had not been 
an active participant? Where was 
Jemmy Snyder that he didn’t come 
to his assistance with the other 
fellers? Cowards all; they were 
afraid. Ho, ho! And he, Johnny, 
wasn’t afraid! ho—he didn’t mind 
it! Nevertheless he had to repeat 
the phrase two or three times until, 
after repeated struggles to move for- 
ward through the brush, he at last 
sank down exhausted. By this time 
the distant group had slowly moved 
away, carrying something between 
them, and leaving Johnny alone in the 
fast coming darkness. Yet even this 
desertion did not affect him as 
strongly as his implicit belief in the 
cowardly treachery of his old as- 
sociates. 
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It. grew darker and darker, until 
the open theatre of the late conflict 
appeared enclosed in funereal walls ; 
a cool searching breath of air that, 
seemed to have crept through the 
bracken and undergrowth like a 
stealthy animal, lifted the curls on his 
hot forehead. He grasped his hatchet 
firmly as against possible wild beasts, 
and as a medicinal and remedial pre- 
caution, took another turn with his 
suspender around his bandage. It 
occurred to him then that he would 
probably die. They would all feel 
exceedingly sorry and alarmed, and 
regret having made him wash himself 
on Saturday night. They would attend 
his funeral in large numbers in the 
little graveyard, where a white tomb- 
stone inscribed to “John Filgee, fell 
in a duel at the age of seven,” would 
be awaiting him. He would forgive 
his brother, his father and Mr. Ford. 
Yet even then he vaguely resented a 
few leaves and twigs dropped by a 
woodpecker in the tree above him, 
with a shake of his weak fist and an 
incoherent declaration that they 
couldn’t “play no babes in the wood 
on him.” And then having composed 
himself he once more turned on his 
side to die, as became the scion of a 
heroic race! The free woods, touched 
by an upspringing wind, waved their 
dark arms above him, and higher yet 
a few patient stars silently ranged 
themselves around his pillow. 

But with the rising wind and stars 
came the swift trampling of horses’ 
hoofs and the flashing of lanterns, and 
Doctor Duchesne and the master swept 
down into the opening. 

“Tt was here,” said the master 
quickly, “ but they must have taken 
him on to his own home. Let us 
follow.” 

“Hold on a moment,” said the 
Doctor, who had halted before the 
tree. “ What’s all this? Why, it’s 
baby Filgee—by thunder !” 

In another moment they had both 
dismounted and were leaning over the 
half-conscious child. Johnny turned 
his feverishly bright eyes from the 
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lantern to the master and back 
again. 

“What is it, Johnny boy?” asked 
the master tenderly. “Were you 
lost ?” 

With a gleam of feverish exalta- 
tion, Johnny rose, albeit wanderingly, 
to the occasion ! 

“Hit!” he lisped feebly, “ Hit in 
a doell ! at the age of theven.” 

“What!” asked the bewildered 
master. 

But Dr. Duchesne, after a single 
swift scrutiny of the boy’s face, had 
unearthed him from his nest of leaves, 
laid him in his lap, and deftly ripped 
away the preposterous bandage. “Hold 
the light here. By Jove! he tells the 
truth, Who did it, Johnny?” 

But Johnny was silent. In an in- 
terval of feverish consciousness and 
pain, his perception and memory had 
been quickened; a suspicion of the 
real cause of his disaster had dawned 
upon him—but his childish lips were 
heroically sealed. The master glanced 
appealingly at the Doctor. 

“Take him before you in the saddle 
to McKinstry’s,” said the latter 
promptly. “I can attend to both.” 

The master lifted the boy tenderly 
in his arms. Johnny stimulated by 
the prospect of a free ride, became 
feebly interested in his fellow sufferer. 

‘Did Theth hit him bad?” he asked. 

“Seth?” echoed the master, wildly. 

“Yeth. Itheed him when he took 
aim.” 

The master did not reply, but the 
next moment Johnny felt himself 
clasped in his arms in the saddle 
before him, borne like a whirlwind 
in the direction of the McKinstry 
ranch, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Tuey found the wounded man lying 
in the front room upon a rudely ex- 
temporised couck of bear-skins, he 
having sternly declined the effeminacy 
of his wife’s bedroom. In the possi- 
bility of a fatal termination to his 
wound, and in obedience to a grim 
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frontier tradition he had also refused 
to have his boots removed in order 
that he might “die with them on,” as 
became his ancestral custom. Johnny 
was therefore speedily made comfort- 
able in the McKinstry bed while Dr. 
Duchesne gave his whole attention to 
his more serious patient. The master 
glanced hurriedly around for Mrs. 
McKinstry. She was not only absent 
from the room, but there seemed to be 
no suggestion of her presence in the 
house. To his greater surprise the 
hurried inquiry that rose to his lips 
was checked by a significant warning 
from the attendant. He sat down be- 
side the now sleeping boy, and awaited 
the doctor’s return with his mind 
wandering between the condition of 
the little sufferer and the singular 
revelation that had momentarily 
escaped his childish lips. If Johnny 
had actually seen Seth fire at McKin- 
stry, the latter’s mysterious wound 
was accounted for—but not Seth’s 
motive. The act was so utterly incom- 
prehensible and inconsistent with Seth’s 
avowed hatred of the master that 
the boy must have been delirious. 

He was roused by the entrance of 
the surgeon. “It’s not so bad as I 
thought,” he said, with a reassuring 
nod. “It was a mighty close shave 
between a shattered bone and a severed 
artery, but we've got the ball, and 
he’ll pull through in a week. By Jove ! 
though—the old fire-eater was more 
concerned about finding the ball than 
living or dying! Go in there—he 
wants to see you. Don’t let him talk 
too much. He’s called in a lot of his 
friends for some reason or other—and 
there’s a regular mass -meeting in 
there. Go in, and getrid of ’em. I'll 
look after baby Filgee—though the 
little chap will be all right again after 
another dressing.” 

The master cast a hurried look of 
relief at the surgeon, and re-entered 
the front room. It was filled with 
men whom the master instinctively 
recognised as his former adversaries. 
But they gave way before him with a 
certain rude respect and half abashed 


sympathy as McKinstry called him to 
his side. The wounded man grasped 
his hand. “Lift me up a bit,” he 
whispered. The master assisted him 
with difficulty to his elbow. 

“Gentlemen !” said McKinstry with 
a characteristic wave of his crippled 
hand towards the crowd as he laid the 
other on the master’s shoulder, “ Ye 
heerd me talkin’ a minit ago; ye heer 
me now. This yer young man as we've 
slipped uponand meskalkilated has told 
the truth—every time! Ye ken tie to 
him whenever and wherever ye want 
to. Ye aint expected to feel ez I feel, 
in course, but the man ez goes back on 
him—quo'lls with me. That’s all—and 
thanks for inquiring friends. Ye’ll 
git now, boys, and leave him a minit 
with me.” 

The men filed slowly out, a few 
lingering long enough to shake the 
master’s hand with grave earnestness, 
or half smiling, half abashed embar- 
rassment. The master received the 
proffered reconciliation of these men, 
who but a few hours before would have 
lynched him with equal sincerity, with 
cold bewilderment. As the door closed 
on the last of the party he turned to 
McKinstry. The wounded man had 
sunk down again, but was regarding 
with drowsy satisfaction a leaden 
bullet he was holding between his 
finger and thumb. 

“This yer shot, Mr. Ford,” he said 
in a slow voice, whose weakness was 
only indicated by its extreme delibe- 
ration “never kem from the gun I 
gave ye—and was never fired by you.” 
He paused and then added with his 
old dull abstraction, “It’s a long time 
since I’ve run agin anythin’ that 
makes me feel more—kam.” 

In Mr. McKinstry’s weak condition 
the master did not dare to make 
Johnny’s revelation known to him, and 
contented himself by simply pressing 
his hand, but the next moment the 
wounded man resumed— 

“That ball jest fits Seth’s navy 
revolver—and the hound hes made 
tracks outer the country.” 

* But what motive could he have in 
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attacking you at such a time?” asked 
the master. 

“ He reckoned that either I'd kill 
you, and so he’d got shut of us both in 
that way, without it being noticed ; 
or if I missed you, the others would 
hang you—ez they kalkilated to—for 
killing me/ The idea kem to him 
when he overheard you hintin’ you 
wouldn’t return my fire.” 

A shuddering conviction that Me- 
Kinstry had divined the real truth 
passed over the master. In the im- 
pulse of the moment he again would 
have corroborated it by revealing 
Johnny’s story, but a glance at the 
growing feverishness of the wounded 
man checked his utterance. “ Don’t 
talk of it now,” he said hurriedly. 
“Enough for me to know that you 
acquit me. I am here now only to 
beg you to compose yourself until the 
doctor comes back—as you seemed to 
be alone, and Mrs. McKinstry——” 
he stopped in awkward embarrassment. 

A singular confusion overspread the 
invalid’s face. “She hed steppt out 
afore this happened, owin’ to con- 
trairy opinions betwixt me and her, 
Ye mout hev noticed, Mr. Ford, that 
ginrally she didn’t ‘pear to cotton to 
ye! Thar ain’t a woman a goin’ ez is 
the ekal of Blain Rawlin’s darter in 
nussin’ a man and keeping him in 
fightin’ order, but in matters like 
things that consarn herself and Cress, 
I begin’ to think, Mr. Ford, that 
somehow, she ain’t exakly—kam! 
Bein’ kam yourself, ye’ll put any un- 
pleasantness down to that. Wotever 
you hear from der, and for the matter 
o’ that, from her own darter too—for 
I’m takin’ back the foolishness I said 
to ye over yon about your runnin’ off 
with Cress—you'll remember, Mr. 
Ford, it warn’t from no ill feeling .to 
you, in her or Cress—but on’y a want 
of kam! 1 mout hev had my idees 
about Cress, you mout hev had yours, 
and that fool Dabney mout hev had 
his ; but it warn’t the old woman’s— 
nor Cressy’s—it warn’t Blain Rawlin’s 
darter’s idea—nor yet fer darter’s! 
And why? For want o’ kam! Times 
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I reckon it was left out o’ woman's 
nater. And bein’ kam yourself, you 
understand it, and take it all in.” 

The old look of drowsy pain had 
settled so strongly in his red eyes 
again that the master was fain to put 
his hand gently over them, and with a 
faint smile beg him to compose him- 
self to sleep. This he finally did after 
a whispered suggestion that he himself 
was feeling “ more kam.” The master 
sat for some moments with his hand 
upon the sleeping man’s eyes, and a 
vague and undefinable sense of lone- 
liness seemed to fall upon him from 
the empty rafters of the silent and 
deserted house. The rising wind 
moaned fitfully around its bleak shell 
with the despairing sound of far and 
for ever receding voices. So strong 
was the impression that when the 
doctor and McKinstry’s attending 
brother reentered the room, the master 
still lingered beside the bed with a 
dazed sensation of abandonment that 
the doctor’s practical reassuring smile 
could hardly dispel. 

“He’s doing splendidly now,” he 
said, listening to the sleeper’s more 
regular respiration: “and I’d advise 
you to go now, Mr. Ford, before he 
wakes, lest he might be tempted to 
excite himself by talking to you again. 
He’s really quite out of danger now 
Good night! I'll drop in on you at 
the hotel when I return.” 

The master, albeit still confused and 
bewildered, felt his way to the door 
and out into the open night. The 
wind was still despairingly wrestling 
with the tree-tops, but the far receding 
voices seemed to be growing fainter 
in the distance, until, as he passed on, 
they too seemed to pass away for 
ever. 

* ~ * * 


Monday morning had come again, 
and the master was at his desk in the 
school-house early, with a still damp 
and inky copy of the “Star” fresh from 
the press before him. The free breath 
of the pines was blowing in the win- 
dow, and bringing to his ears the 
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distant voices of his slowly gathering 
flock, as he read as follows : 

“The perpetrator of the dastardly 
outrage at the Indian Spring Academy 
on Thursday last—which, through un- 
fortunate misrepresentation of the 
facts, led to a premature calling out of 
several of our most public-spirited 
citizens, and culminated in a most 
regrettable encounter between Mr. 
McKinstry and the accomplished and 
estimable principal of the school—has, 
we regret to say, escaped condign 
punishment by leaving the country 
with his relations. If, as is seriously 
whispered, he was also guilty of an un- 
paralleled offence against a chivalrous 
code which will exclude him in the 
future from ever seeking redress at 
the Court of Honour, our citizens will 
be only too glad to get rid of the con- 
tamination of being obliged to arrest 
him. Those of our readers who know 
the high character of the two gentle- 
men who were thus forced into a hos- 
tile meeting, will not be surprised to 
know that the most ample apologies 
were tendered on both sides, and that 
the entente cordiale has been thoroughly 
restored. The bullet—which it is said 
played a highly important part in the 
subsequent explanation, proving to 
have come from a revolver fired by 
some outsider—has been extracted 
from Mr. McKinstry’s thigh, and he 
is doing well, with every prospect of a 
speedy recovery.” 

Smiling albeit not uncomplacently 
at this valuable contribution to history 
from an unfettered press, his eye fell 
upon the next paragraph, perhaps not 
so complacently : 

“ Benjamin Daubigny, Esq., who 
left town for Sacramento on important 
business, not entirely unconnected 
with his new interests in Indian 
Springs, will, it is rumoured, be 
shortly joined by his wife, who has 
been enabled by his recent good for- 
tune to leave her old home in the 
States, and take her proper proud 
position at his side, Although per- 
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sonally unknown to Indian Springs, 
Mrs. Daubigny is spoken of as a 
beautiful and singularly accomplished 
woman, and it is to be regretted that 
her husband’s interests will compel 
them to abandon Indian Springs for 
Sacramento as a future residence. 
Mr. Daubigny was accompanied by 
his private secretary Rupert, the 
eldest son of H. G. Filgee, Esq., who 
has been a promising graduate of the 
Indian Spring Academy, and offers a 
bright example to the youth of this 
district. We are happy to learn that 
his younger brother is recovering 
rapidly from a slight accident received 
last week through the incautious 
handling of firearms.” 

The master, with his eyes upon the 
paper, remained so long plunged in a 
reverie that the school-room was quite 
filled and his little flock was won- 
deringly regarding him before he re- 
called himself. He was hurriedly 
reaching his hand towards the bell 
when he was attracted by the rising 
figure of Octavia Dean. 

“Please, sir, you didn’t ask if we 
had any news!” 

“True—I forgot,” said the master 
smiling. “Welly have you anything 
to tell us?” 

“Yes, sir. 
left school.” 

“ Indeed |” 

“ Yes, sir; she’s married.” 

“Married,” repeated the master 
with an effort, yet conscious of the 
eyes concentrated upon his colourless 
face. ‘ Married—and to whom?” 

“To Joe Masters, sir, at the Baptist 
Chapel at Big Bluff, Sunday, an’ Marm 
McKinstry was thar with her.” 

There was a momentary and breath- 
less pause. Then the voices of his 
little pupils—those sage and sweet 
truants from tradition, those gentle 
but relentless historians of the future 
—rose around him in shrill chorus : 

““Wuy, WE KNOWED IT ALL ALONG, 
Sir!” 


Cressy McKinstry has 





HOW THE GERMAN 


SOLDIER IS MADE. 


BY AN ENGLISH COMPANY-OFFICER, 


Tue army which we ourselves, to- 
gether with the rest of Europe, are 
not ashamed to confess in a greater 
or less degree to copying, is that 
which in 1866 and in 1870-1 showed 
to the world at large what could be 
achieved by scientific administration, 
a stern discipline, and the most exact 
training and education of every indi- 
vidual officer and man. On the higher 
organization of the German army 
many excellent works are in existence, 
and many articles have from time to 
time been published in various journals 
and magazines. But of the system of 


training which has brought the in- 
dividual soldier to such a standard 
of excellence, of the discipline of the 


army, of the relations of the officers 
to their men, of the knowledge of 
his profession displayed by every 
officer, of the spirit of patriotism 
and self-sacrifice which pervades all 
ranks from the Emperor to the private 
soldier, it is much to be regretted that 
so little has been written in England, 
though such matters are probably 
much more interesting and certainly 
more instructive to the majority of 
military readers than details of mobili- 
zation or of the organization of army- 
corps. 

The present writer, having had op- 
portunities of seeing much of the 
German army, not only during the 
season of preparation in garrison, but 
also in most favourable circumstances 
at the recent autumn mancuvres, 
hopes through a slight sketch of all 
that he has seen and heard to make 
good in some degree this deficiency. 
Taking first what has and always will 
be the most important factor in the 
preparation of an army for war, 
namely the training of the men which 


actually form the army, it will be 
necessary to divide it into two distinct 
parts, the first being their military 
education, and the second their 
physical training. 

It must, however, be borne in mind 
that from the day on which the 
German recruit joins the army, both 
of these go hand in hand; and that 
they are so closely connected that it is 
often difficult, in judging the results, 
to distinguish between that which is 
brought into practice owing to the 
lessons of theory, and what has become 
a second nature in the man through 
constant physical training. The point 
of perfection to which the military 
education of the non-commissioned 
officers and men of the German army 
has been brought, is indeed to English 
ideas astonishing. It is probable that 
by questioning the individual soldier, 
or observing him at the time of the 
manceuvres, a better idea will be 
obtained of the pains which have been 
taken to make him what he is, than 
by any other means. The Germany 
military year commences, as is well 
known, in November—that is to say, 
the fresh batches of recruits then 
arrive to take the place of the men 
who, after serving two or three years 
with the colours, are passed to the 
reserve. In ten months from that 
time, or at the beginning of the fol- 
lowing September, when the autumn 
manceuvres are about to commence, 
we will see what these recruits have 
become during that period. Pick out 
any one of them at random from the 
ranks and ask him questions on any 
possible duties which are likely to fall 
to his lot to perform in war, and 
for any one who has had to deal 
with persons of that class from which 
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the majority of soldiers are usually 
drawn, it is almost impossible to 
understand by what means the country 
clown or the mechanic of ten months 
ago has been converted into the in- 
telligent soldier of to-day. If, for 
example, he is questioned with regard 
to his duties as a sentry in an outpost 
line, his answers, showing a thorough 
practical knowledge of what would be 
required of him, and what information 
he would expect to receive from his 
superior—on the position of neigh- 
pouring sentries, his piquet, etc., 
where the principal roads lead to, 
what is known of the enemy, the 
names of neighbouring villages, heights, 
or rivers, and many other points too 
numerous to mention here,—are all 
given with a readiness and intelligence 
which very few English officers would 
expect to find in the rank and file of 
their companies. Exactly the same 
intelligence is displayed in the im- 
portant duty of patrolling. Whether 
in an open or much enclosed country, 
approaching a village or entering a 


wood, in fact in any possible circum- 


stances, each separate man knows 
exactly what it is his duty to do. The 
following translation of a report, ac- 
tually sent in by a private soldier, 
picked out casually by the writer from 
the ranks of a German company and 
placed in command of a small patrol 
at the time of the autumn manceuvres, 
will perhaps show as well as anything 
else to what a point of excellence 
military education can be brought. 
The report is translated as literally as 
possible, the names of individuals and 
places mentioned in it only being 
suppressed, and is as follows : 


Estate of S » 
30th August, 
7 p.m. 

To Isr Lieut. B »—I have been for- 
ward with my Patrol in the direction of 
F——, by the Estate of S , as far as K ; 
and have returned to the Estate of S : 
Here I can see an Infantry detachment about 
one section strong on the march on the D 
high road, almost on a level with K——, 
while an Infantry patrol of the enemy is 
marching two hundred yards to the east of 


From Fusilier H ’s Patrol. 


K , and is keeping on a level with the 
section which is marching on the high road. 
I imagine the Section marching on the high 
road and the Patrol to be for the protection 
of a march [Marsch-Sicherung). My Patrol 
remains here and continues to observe them, 


(Signed) H 


Now it must be obvious that soldiers 
so educated are in every way superior 
beings from a military point of view 
to those of a past era, when to be 
smart at drill was the beginning and 
end of existence. And it should be 
remembered that this intellectual 
training does not tend to produce 
only a few geniuses to be exhibited 
on special occasions. One of “The 
Times’ ’’ correspondents at the recent 
German manceuvres said very truly of 
that army that, “It is characterized 
by a uniformity, that is one of the 
main secrets of its success. After 
having seen one army corps, & foreigner 
may simply multiply it by eighteen 
and safely say that he has now 
got a perfect idea of the German 
army.” In just the same way it may 
with equal truth be stated that one 
soldier represents the five hundred 
thousand men who form the peace 
establishment ef the German Empire. 

Let us next turn to the subject of 
musketry, which in these days of 
rapid loading and accurate rifles is 
so serious a question in all armies, 
and to the improvement of which, 
owing to our severe lesson in the 
Transvaal in 1881, such great efforts 
have been directed in our own. In 
Germany the greatest possible trouble 
is taken by the company-officers to 
train their men on the range to a 
skilful use of their rifle, the instruc- 
tion including not merely shooting, 
as with us, at both standing and dis- 
appearing targets, as well as most 
practical field-firing, but further 
such useful practices as aiming and 
firing from behind trees, walls, breast- 
works, and indeed from any rest 
which men would be likely to find at 
hand in the circumstances of war. 
To such practical instruction must be 
attributed to some extent the constant 
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and intelligent use which the German 
soldier makes of his spade. At 
manceuvres cn almost every possible 
occasion, even under a hot fire when 
the man is likely to have to hold his 
ground for a short time only, the 
spade, hung as in our army at the 
side, is produced, and should time 
forbid efficient cover being obtained, 
a few sods merely are cut out and 
thrown forward to form a rest for the 
rifle. 

Besides this practical musketry, 
every man has further a theoretical 
knowledge of the use and capabilities 
of the weapon in his possession, which 
is unknown in our army. This is well 
exemplified in what is known as 
Gefechtsmidssiges Kinzelschiessen, or the 
training of the man to use his own 
judgment in firing during a fight, 
to a proper understanding of which 
principle the Germans attach the high- 
est importance. For instance, a man 
called out from the ranks is shown an 
enemy kneeling down, we will say, at 
some distance off, and is then asked 


how he would proceed to act. We 
will suppose that he judges the dis- 


tance to be 250 yards. This being 
so, he will describe what he must do if 
acting entirely on his own judgment, 
in some such words as these: “I 
should shoot at him, because if I use 
my weapon properly I can expect to 
hit a single man kneeling up to 250 
yards. I must use the small or 300 
yards sight, and must aim as low on 
the man as I can, because the half 
height of the man kneeling, or about 
2 feet, and the trajectory of the bullet 
at 250 yards, or about 1 foot 9 inches, 
nearly agree. I should hit him in the 
stomach. I must fire kneeling, as I 
should be unable to take proper aim 
lying down.” He would further be 
certain to give just the same sort of 
information, no matter what the dis- 
tance was estimated to be, within a 
range of 600 yards, as beyond that 
distance no single marksman would be 
expected to use his own judgment in 
firing. He knows, for instance, that 
he may expect to hit all objects in any 
No. 350—voL. Lix. 


position up to 200 yards, a single man 
kneeling up to 250, two men together 
kneeling up to 350, three men together 
standing or a single horseman up to 
450, and so on up to 600 yards. 
When firing with the standing or 
200 yards sight, he knows exactly at 
what part of an object within that 
range, whether it be a man lying 
down, kneeling, or standing, or a horse- 
man, he must aim; and this know- 
ledge is not learnt parrot-like, to be 
forgotten almost as soon as learnt, 
but is deduced from an accurate know- 
ledge of the trajectory of the bullet 
at all distances. Such theoretical 
teaching will perhaps be scoffed at 
by many as altogether superfluous, 
and it is only mentioned here to 
show what is and can be done in 
a wonderfully short space of time 
to train men as soldiers. At the 
same time, it is only right to add 
that the Germans, who have so much 
practical experience of what modern 
war really is, and who are the last 
people to waste most valuable time in 
teaching the recruit anything not ab- 
solutely necessary, consider such train- 
ing as most essential as a means to a 
proper fire-discipline. Again, follow 
a company in the fighting line at 
manceuvres and mark the way in 
which every sight is carefully adjusted 
to any named distance and changed at 
each rush forward, even when the men 
are excited by a rapid advance. The 
present writer was a witness of a scene 
at the mancuvres where a company 
officer, who had noticed a man fail to 
change the sight of his rifle at a fresh 
distance, at once told him off for extra 
guard-duty, this indeed being no light 
punishment after the men have been 
marching and fighting pretty well the 
whole day. Compare such fire-discip- 
line as this with what one but too 
commonly sees and hears at Aldershot 
field-days — words of command for 
troops to fire and no distance named, 
or if named, not attended to. 

And yet no one for one moment 
doubts the vast importance of thestrict- 
est fire-discipline in modern warfare, 

H 
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Captain C. B. Mayne, R.E., our best 
authority on the subject, in the intro- 
duction to his excellent work on 
“Infantry Fire Tactics,” thus writes 
with perfect truth on the question : 
“In the next war, the nation which 
has best educated its troops to the 
true character of modern fighting, by 
teaching them to do in peace what 
they will have to do in war, and by 
subordinating to that end the whole 
training of the soldier, will have placed 
itself in a position to have gone at 
least a long way on the road to gain 
success.” Yet one more fact while on 
the subject of fire-discipline, which 
shows the anxiety in Germany to turn 
even the slightest circumstance to 
useful account for instruction. At 


fights in the course of the manceuvres 
it is a most common sight to see, if an 
advancing line is checked, a single 
man sent out to pace the distance up 
to the enemy’s firing-line, in order that 
the distance which has been estimated 
by the commanders may be thus prac- 


tically tested. Every fight is thus 
made the means of giving both officers 
and men most excellent practice in 
judging distance in as near as may be 
the exact circumstances of war. 
Enough has perhaps now been 
written of the intelligence brought 
out by education in the German 
soldier to show much may in a very 
short time be instilled into even the 
dullest brain. There is, however, one 
subject which in the German Army is 
so nearly connected with the military 
education of the soldier, and which is 
of such paramount importance in every 
army, that it can hardly be passed over 
in silence. For young soldiers it is 
often said that an iron discipline is 
a necessity, and it is common to hear 
German discipline so described. Such a 
description is so far true that crime, as 
inour military parlance offences against 
discipline are termed, is visited with a 
sternness which in itself would be a 
strong deterrent to wrongdoing. But 
it may be doubted whether the mere 
dread of punishment would in any 
army cause such an absence of serious 
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crime as is the case among the thou- 
sands who serve the German Emperor. 
One has only to peruse the works 
written for non-commissioned officers 
and soldiers by such men as the 
present head of the general staff, the 
Graf von Waldersee, Field-Marshal 
von Moltke’s successor, and by others, 
to thoroughly understand that the 
discipline of the German army has 
its origin in far higher motives. 
The one sentiment which breathes 
throughout these works is, that to 
be a soldier—that is to say, to be 
called to wear the uniform of the 
Emperor and King, and to protect 
with arms the Fatherland and the 
Religion, isan honour; “An honour,” 
writes the Graf von Waldersee, “ be- 
cause the holiest law of the soldier’s 
calling is honour.” This sentiment is 
so deeply felt by the whole nation 
that the individual soldier is every- 
where respected on account of the 
uniform which he wears, and he him- 
self soon comes to feel the responsi- 
bility of self-respect which his uniform 
carries with it. For this reason a 
drunken soldier is, even in large gar- 
risons, very rarely seen, and drunken- 
ness is far from ‘being a common source 
of trouble in the German army. The 
manceuvres also, which from the last 
week in August till nearly the end of 
September take place throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, are 
alone sufficient proof of the state of 
discipline which is everywhere pre- 
valent. During this period the troops, 
sent long distances by rail from their 
own garrisons to gain the advantage 
of maneuvring in an entirely new and 
unknown terrain, are everywhere bil- 
leted on the inhabitants. In spite of 
the burdens which such a system im- 
plies for householders of every degree, 
the advent of the soldiers for their 
own sake is hailed everywhere as a 
pleasurable excitement, and indeed is 
a real help. Even after the hardest 
day’s work it is quite common to see 
during the evening hours the men in 
their cool white summer fatigue-dress 
helping the peasants in the harvest- 
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field, or by an hour’s work in their 
host’s gardens repaying, as best they 
can, the kindness and hospitality with 
which they have been received. 
Turning now to the physical training 
of the German soldier, the results, as 
seen during the manceuvres, are hardly 
less striking to the English military 
mind than are those of the intel- 
lectual education. Of the mere drill 
much need not be said; suffice it to 
mention that it is hard to imagine 
anything more perfect, and that it 
worthily represents that exactness in 
every movement which has been 
cherished as a tradition in the Prus- 
sian army since the days of Frederick 
the Great, though such exactness is 
also now combined with that rapidity 
and elasticity and, in consequence 
of the new Infantry Drill Regula- 
tions, one may also add simplicity, 
which the altered conditions of 
modern warfare demand. But to de- 


monstrate in what a state of physical 
fitness every man is, we will give 
a brief outline of the work performed 


in one day this autumn at the 
manceuvres by a certain German com- 
pany, such a day’s work, it must be 
noted, being nothing exceptional or at 
all out of the common. The company 
mentioned had spent the previous night 
in bivouac, a large portion having been 
on picquet duty in the outpost line, 
with the want of sleep and great 
fatigue attendant on such a duty. At 
8 a.m. it broke up from its bivouac 
and moved off to the rendezvous speci- 
fied in orders for the force to which it 
belonged, every man looking as clean, 
and all his equipment and arms as 
bright, as if he had just stepped out of 
barrack-yard. From this time forward 
our company was constantly marching 
and fighting till 2.30 p.m., when it 
reached the village where the men had 
their quarters, and one would have 
supposed that they would now be left 
in peace to enjoy their well-earned 
rest. However, shortly after 6 P.M. 
the general directing the whole ma- 
neuvres arrived with his staff and 
ordered the alarm to be sounded. In 


two minutes half a company, or about 
sixty men, were on the ground, and 
in thirteen two whole companies, the 
last arrivals having come from a large 
farm half a mile distant from the 
village. It is true that on the present 
occasion those companies, being in 
quarters near the new outpost line, 
were in what are termed “ alarm-quar- 
ters”, that is to say, it was incumbent 
on them that they should be ready to 
turn out at a moment’s notice ; but it 
may be remarked here that the rule in 
time of war or at manceuvres is that 
all troops quartered in a village or a 
part of a town must, without any pre- 
vious warning and indeed without 
bugle-sound, the order being carried 
from house to house according to a 
prearranged plan, be assembled at a 
given rendezvous in marching order, 
and ready to go anywhere within ten 
minutes of such an order being sent 
out, It may appear to many that, the 
men being scattered in various direc- 
tions, or cleaning their effects and cer- 
tainly more or less en déshabille, such 
an ideal is an impossibility, but the 
present writer has seen it carried out 
at manceuvres as nearly as possible 
with success under the exact condi- 
tions given above. As soon as the 
two companies were assembled the 
general announced his intention of 
marching off to attack a post of the 
enemy, distant about four and a half 
miles as the crow flies, for the defence 
of which he did not consider that 
proper precautions had been taken. 
The post was attacked just as darkness 
was falling, with some partial success, 
though it must be admitted that the 
defenders were hardly caught napping. 
The return march, by a mere track 
through the forest, had to be conducted 
in darkness that might be felt. In 
spite of everything which the men had 
gone through during the previous 
twenty-four hours and of the fearfully 
fatiguing nature of such a march, 
when they were constantly stumbling 
over felled trees or floundering into 
deep ruts, with the further disad- 
vantage of missing the right track, 
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so far were they from grumbling or 
complaining of fatigue that they rather 
seemed to enjoy the work, making the 
forest echo with their grand marching 
choruses as soon as the column was 
safely out of earshot of the hostile 
patrols, 

Yet one more fact while on the 
subject of the physical endurance 
of the German soldier, and it is one 
which an English officer will perhaps 
find it very hard to credit. At the 
end of a fortnight of such work as has 
just been described, each man, too, 
having on his back the full weight 
which he would have to carry in war, 
as is at all times and on all duties the 
case with the infantry soldier, out of 
a whole brigade on peace-strength, 
with the addition of cavalry, artillery, 
pioneers, train, &c., or nearly 4,000 
men, there were in the hospital de- 
signated for this force only 13, these 
being for the most part only slight 
cases of footsoreness. If a com- 
parison is desired, let any army 


surgeon at Aldershot be asked how 
many cases even one such day’s work 


would bring into hospital! One has, 
however, only to be a witness in a 
garrison-town of the constant severe 
bodily exercise to which the soldier 
must from the day of joining his com- 
pany submit—the hours spent on the 
parade-ground, and the daily searching 
course of gymnastics, running, and 
jumping during the winter and spring 
months, and during the summer the 
long marches and sham-fights either 
with the company or with the bat- 
talion, commencing usually at 5.30 a.m. 
and lasting till 12 or 1 p.m., often with 
more work in the afternoon — to 
thoroughly comprehend that every 
muscle is as hard as iron, and that, 
so far as capability of undergoing 
fatigue or bearing the hardships of a 
campaign is concerned, a German army 
on first taking the field is as fit to 
march anywhere as the most war-tried 
force of veterans. 

Of the non-commissioned officers, the 
Unter-offiziere of the German Army, it 
is perhaps sufficient to say that to 
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them, under the supervision of the 
officers, the education and training of 
the men are in a large measure due. 
Further, it is only necessary to see the 
Aufgaben, or tactical problems, which 
during the winter months are set 
them by the company-officers to work 
out, to feel convinced that, so far as a 
sound military education is concerned, 
any one of them would be capable of 
taking the place of his officer, should 
the chances of war make it necessary 
for him to do so. Yet these Unter- 
offiziere are, it must be remembered, 
almost without exception men with 
less than twelve years’ service, as 
after that time they have a claim on 
the Government for a place either on 
the railways or in the post-office or in 
some other administration. 

Now, it may well be asked, what is 
the secret through which in the course 
of a few months such marvellous results 
areachieved? Should a German officer 
be asked such a question, he would un- 
doubtedly answer that the one thing 
which allows of such a high standard 
of discipline and instruction through- 
out the whole army is the “ company- 
system”. Now what is this com- 
pany-system? To put it briefly, it 
is the principle that the captain com- 
manding a company is personally re- 
sponsible for the men under his com- 
mand attaining in a given time a cer- 
tain standard which is laid down by 
regulation for the whole army, and is 
perfectly understood by every officer 
and non-commissioned officer. On 
joining the army the recruit is posted 
to a company, in which for the next 
two or three years he will remain and 
which he must look on as his family, 
of which it is a common saying in 
Germany, the captain is the father and 
the Feldwebel, or colour-sergeant, is 
the mother. The company again is sub- 
divided into Korporalshaften, that is to 
say, each non-commissioned officer has 
so many men under his own immediate 
supervision ; and just as the captain 
is responsible to the officer command- 
ing the battalion for the discipline and 
instruction of his men, so is the non 
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commissioned officer answerable to the 
captain for the training of the recruits 
intrusted to his care; such responsi- 
bility being indeed a very stern reality, 
as it is on the results of the work in- 
trusted to him that the advancement 
and promotion of every individual 
directly depend. In the method of 
training his men the captain is prac- 
tically unfettered by regulations, the 
only thing required of him being that 
his company shall be always in a state 
of the highest possible discipline, and 
that every man shall have reached 
that standard of proficiency in his 
military duties which is laid down by 
regulation at the time of the company- 
inspection. A foreigner, who is brought 
for the first time in contact with the 
German soldier, will be told that he 
can never understand what he is 
really capable of, nor the system by 
which he is trained, till he has been 
present at one of the company-inspec- 
tions. These take place in the presence 
of the officer commanding the three 
battalions which form a German re- 
giment, usually about Easter, that 
is, as soon as the recruits of the pre- 
vious November are considered fit to 
take their place in the battalion, and 
are of the most searching character. 
It will indeed be no pleasant moment 
for the captain if every man under his 
command has not reached that high 
standard of excellence which has been 
after all but faintly described in the 
foregoing pages. As the General Staff 
of the German army is the head which 
thinks for the whole body and the 
organization is its life, so it is the 
companies which are the flesh and 
blood which form it, and it is on the 
state of the companies that the health 
of the whole depends. 

This brief sketch of the personne/ of 
the German army would in no sense 
be complete without some short ac- 
count of the officers, though it would 
be far too large a task to attempt in 
so short a space to give more than the 
merest outlines of the system which 
has made them a model for almost 
every army in the world. A gentle- 


man by birth, the whole life of the 
German officer is devoted to his pro- 
fession. Unless one has seen what 
is required of him it is not possible 
duly to appreciate the patriotism and 
self-sacrifice which enables men of the 
highest social standing, in spite of 
small pay and terribly slow promotion, 
to endure the monotony of work under 
such a system, where the recruits come 
year after year, to remain only just so 
long as is necessary to convert them 
into efficient soldiers. In addition to 
the immense amount of actual physi- 
cal work demanded of him, it is im- 
perative that he shall constantly be 
extending his theoretical knowledge 
of war. From the day on which he 
obtains his commission he is bound to 
be ever striving to become a master 
of his profession, Ignorance is not 
tolerated in any rank, no matter 
how exalted; indeed it may truly be 
said that the higher the officer rises 
the greater must be his professional 
attainments, for every one from the 
highest to the lowest, each in his own 
degree, must be capable of criticizing 
in a soldierly and efficient manner all 
work performed by those under him. 
Ever under the immediate eye of his 
superior, it is as impossible that real 
merit should go unrewarded as it is 
that incompetence or lack of zeal 
should pass unnoticed. We have 
already seen that the captain and his 
subalterns must be able to conduct 
the tactical studies which the non- 
commissioned officers have to carry 
out under their direction. In like 
manner the officer commanding a bat- 
talion must in his turn be so far the 
superior in professional attainments of 
the officers under his command that 
they may gain real instruction from 
his teaching. As a proof of this may 
be cited the tactical schemes to be 
worked out by the officers junior to 
the rank of captain, which he must 
set and afterwards criticize, and more 
especially the Uebung’s Reise, or 
Journey of Instruction, lasting some 
days, which each year all the officers 
of the battalion undertake under his 
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direction, and which it is common to 
hear German regimental officers describe 
as the occasion when they have an op- 
portunity of studying the art of war in 
its higher branches. Passing to the 
still more exalted ranks, we find exactly 
the same thing. The general, whether 
he commands an army corps or only a 
brigade, will never allow any man- 
cuvres or series of mancuvres which 
have been carried out under his super- 
vision to conclude without then and 
there delivering his ritik on the 
same. These Aritiken are indeed 
regarded as being of the utmost im- 
portance in the German army, all the 
uctual work of a field-day being looked 
on as utterly wasted without them. 
To be capable of thus collecting round 
him men so highly educated in their 
profession as are the officers under his 
command, and then lecturing them it 
may be for an hour or more, if neces- 
sary dealing out censure in no uncer- 
tain manner, and this be it remembered 
absolutely impromptu, it will be under- 


stood that a German general must be 


no mean master of his art. Of the use 
of these Xritiken let one instance be suf- 
ficient. The Prince Frederick Charles, 
when commanding an army corps, felt 
obliged on one occasion to criticize most 
severely certain movements for which a 
colonelcommandinga German regiment 
—a man holding much the position of a 
general commanding a brigade in our 
army—was directly responsible. This 
censure was dealt out with so unspar- 
ing a hand that the officer concerned, 
feeling it to be inconsistent with his 
military hcnour to serve longer as a 
soldier, or perhaps knowing that he 
was only voluntarily accepting the fate 
which would otherwise be compulsory, 
ordered his second in command to lead 
the regiment back to quarters, and 
indeed never again drew his sword. 
Such an instance gives further a good 
idea of the spirit of criticism dominant 
in the German army, namely, that 
where possible errors of judgment 
shall be leniently dealt with, direct 
censure, unsparing when merited, 
being reserved for repeated sins of 
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omission or commission, which, 
whether arising from incapacity or 
ignorance, would be likely, if repeated 
in time of war, to endanger the safety 
of the army or of any part of it. 

To draw comparisons is always an 
unpleasant and a thankless task ; and 
to many it may seem absurd to com- 
pare in any degree the small volunteer 
army, which Englishmen of the present 
day consider sufficient to ensure the 
safety of their own land and of India, 
at the same time protecting British 
interests all over the world, with the 
vast army, raised by conscription, 
which now exists in Germany. 
“Why,” it will be and often is 
asked, “compare a nation like Eng- 
land and her army, which has such 
utterly different duties to perform, 
with Germany or France, which are 
placed in such a position that they 
must look to their land forces alone for 
the protection of hearth and home?” 
The answer to such a question is sim- 
ple. England does not and cannot 
admit that she has resigned all interest 
in European affairs. She does not 
because, apart from all considerations 
affecting her pride of place as a 
Great Power, sle has still specific 
engagements in relation to the neu- 
trality of Belgium, to say nothing of 
the preservation of Turkey as an em- 
pire. Asa proof that as a nation we 
recognize such liabilities it is admitted 
that all the energies of our military 
administrators are at present directed 
to holding two army corps in constant 
readiness to take the field should we 
be forced to take a part in a European 
war. In the next place, England can- 
not, and be this most emphatically 
said, deny that her army may have 
duties to: perform, as opposed to the 
modern armies of the Continent: 
firstly, because there is Russia, with 
her gigantic military forces always in 
readiness, creeping daily nearer to the 
frontier of our vast Eastern posses- 
sions, ever consolidating what she 
acquires during her advance; and 
secondly, because it must be clearer 
and clearer to every thinking man 
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that an invasion of England by a 
foreign Power becomes yearly, nay 
almost daily, a greater possibility, and 
that, though the fleet is and must re- 
main our first line of defence, stiil the 
mere law of self-preservation demands 
that we should have such a second line 
as will for ever prevent the idea of an 
invasion of England being regarded as 
even a possibility by the hardiest of 
leaders. It would be useless here to 
attempt to convince Englishmen that 
an invasion of England is possible if 
all that has been written on the sub- 
ject lately, and the recent naval 
manceuvres, have already failed to 
bring it home to their minds ; but it 
may be incidentally mentioned that 
xerman officers who have studied the 
question in the thoroughly scientific 
manner which is usual with them are 
of opinion that such an invasion is, 
under conditions which not only may, 
but are even likely to occur, not 
merely a possibility, but in existing 
circumstances a probability. 

The present writer, however, in no 
way professes to discuss the question 
as to whether in point of numbers 
the forces which we now have are, owing 
to the exceptionally favourable circum- 
stances of our frontiers both at home 
and in India, sufficient to undertake 
the duties which may fall to their lot. 
His sole object now is to compare, by 
a deduction from facts already stated, 
our actual material with the material 
of the armies of the Continent. Now 
it is notorious that in all these the 
most vigorous exertions are being 
made to equal that excellence of 
individual training and general orga- 
nization which eighteen years ago 
made Germany the first military 
power in Europe, and still causes her 
to be considered as such; so that in 
considering the English soldier in re- 
lation to the German, against whom 
it is most unlikely that he will ever 
have to fight, we are, however, only 
comparing him with some possible 
future antagonist against whom he 
may be pitted in defence of England’s 
vast possessions, if not of England 
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herself. It is true that for civilized 
warfare we also pretend to copy much 
that is German, but while grasping 
at the shadow of the original, is it 
not a fact that we have to a large ex- 
tent allowed the substance to elude 
us? So far as the higher organization 
of our army is concerned, thanks to 
men who still direct its destinies, much 
has been done in late years. It must 
however be left to any unprejudiced 
man who knows our army to say 
whether in the seven years during 
which our men remain with the colours 
we make them as efficient for modern 
warfare as the German recruit is 
turned out in about as many months. 
Is the fire-discipline of our army in 
a satisfactory condition? Is the mili- 
tary education of our non-commissioned 
officers and men all that it ought to be, 
or all that it might be? Are their 
physical powers developed in a way 
which fits them to sustain the hard- 
ships of war in Europe or elsewhere, 
if suddenly called on to do so, as their 
superior physique—superior even now 
according to the standards of height 
and chest measurement to that of 
every Continental nation—ought to 
guarantee ? Is, above all, the discipline 
of our army, is the feeling of the nation 
at large towards those who wear Her 
Majesty’s uniform, what any true- 
hearted soldier would wish to see 
them? Can it be doubted that the 
system of billeting the troops on the 
inhabitants, which alone makes the 
maneuvres for such a vast army 
possible in Germany, would in pre- 
sent circumstances be regarded as a 
curse by the people of England? In 
a word, does any Englishman, be he 
soldier or civilian, feel that the Eng- 
lish army is at present as efficient 
as it might be made? Yet all must 
agree that our army, small as it is, 
should by reason of that very paucity 
in numbers, be for quality the finest in 
the world, And why, it must be asked, 
is this not the case? We have at the 
head of our army men who for profes- 
sional attainments are second to none ; 
we have as regimental officers men of 
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whom any nation may well be proud 
—men who for patriotism, for zeal in 
their profession, if they but get the 
chance, and for readiness to undergo 
any hardships, yield the palm to none. 
We have, too, as a German officer who 
had seen much of our men once ad- 
mitted to the present writer, the finest 
raw material, physically and intellect- 
ually, in the world ; and in spite of all 
this it must be plainly stated that our 
army as a whole compares unfavour- 
ably with the hosts of Germany. 

The reason, however, is not hard to 
find. 

The one thing to which, as has been 
before remarked, the Germans ascribe 
the high training and discipline of 
their army, is just the very thing 
which we have not got. A company- 
system without the personal responsi- 
bility of the captain for the efficiency 
of his company is a mere farce. A 


company-system can hardly indeed be 
said to exist in our army. The re- 
sponsibility of our captains and com- 


pany-officers is ni/, as compared with 
the German standard ; the sole test 
of their fitness for promotion or the 
reverse being some slight skill in 
making a pretty map of a piece of 
country or the temporary knowledge 
of the weight of infantry crowded on 
a bridge, and of such like details, to 
the utter exclusion of that which 
should after all be the true test of 
the performance of their duty, namely, 
the state of their company. The 
reproach is often cast at our officers 
that they do not and will not work, 
but what inducement is there, in all 
conscience, to tempt a man to work ? 
Of the officer who does nothing and 
knows nothing, nothing is expected ; 
while the man who devotes himself 
heart and soul to his duty gets no 
thanks for his pains, and is only re- 
garded as the proper person to do what 
his less keen comrade has left undone 
or is unable to perform. It would be 
about as reasonable for the British 
public to expect officers in present 
circumstances to throw all their ener- 
gies into their work as it would be for 
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the proprietor of any large commercial 
business to expect constant zeal and 
persevering labour in his clerks and 
subordinates if their prospects re- 
mained the same, no matter how 
their work was performed or if no 
burden of responsibility rested on 
their shoulders. 

Let us then change such a system ! 
First and above all let the work of 
each and every company-officer be 
clearly defined, and let him be person- 
ally responsible that this work, as 
tested by a searching inspection, con- 
ducted by a senior officer who does 
not belong to his battalion. If 
owing to laziness, ignorance, or inca- 
pacity, physical or intellectual, he is 
unable to fulfil his appointed task, let 
it be understood as a matter which 
will not admit of dispute, that he shall 
make way for another who can and 
will do so. Such a change, so far 
from being opposed by the majority of 
English officers, would be gladly wel- 
comed by them, as introducing a 
reality into their daily work which is 
wanting now. 

But no man can be asked to 
bear a heavy load of responsibility 
unless at the same time the means 
are given him which will make his 
task, not an easy one perhaps, but 
at least a possible one. The recruits 
which the German captain has handed 
over to him will, he knows well, re- 
main under him two years at least, or 
three if necessary, so that from the 
day on which they join his company 
he is able to begin a regular, well- 
defined system of training and educa- 
tion, with the results which we have 
already seen. But with us the proper 
training of the soldier for modern war- 
fare in the line battalions at home is, 
as matters now stand, on every 
account an impossibility, From one 
year’s end to the other, at no fixed 
periods, recruits, singly or in batches, 
come to them with an irregularity, 
bred of the fact that we must take 
them when we can get them, which 
defies systematic training. The length 
of their stay is as uncertain as their 
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arrival, being solely regulated by the 
capricious needs of a hungry battalion 
abroad, so that to attempt to train 
them up to a given standard would be 
a task which no responsible man could 
or would undertake. 

The vital question therefore which 
we have to face at present in connec- 
tion with our army is, whether the 
disadvantages of voluntary enlistment 
and the exigencies of our colonial ser- 
vice are such as to preclude all possi- 
bility of a practical company-system 
in our battalions at home. In the 
conditions of service in India, where 
battalions are constantly kept up to 
their full strength and where the men 
are certain to remain with them four 
or five years, it must be admitted that 
there is nothing which should prevent 
a thoroughly effective company-system 
being introduced at once. This article, 
however, deals rather with the state 
of our army at home. In the case 
of any great European war in which 
we may be concerned, it will be 
from our troops in England that we 
shall have to form our expeditionary 
force, as it is admitted by all authori- 
ties that we cannot venture to with- 
draw a British soldier from our Eastern 
possessions. It is therefore imperative, 
both for the safety and honour of 
England, that our battalions at home 
shall be effective and ever ready for 
war, instead of being, what they are 
at present, mere depots for the linked 
battalions abroad. But before there 
is a chance of such an ideal being 
reached and of the company-system 
becoming in consequence practicable, 
it is in the highest degree necessary 
that not merely shall the arrival of 
recruits be at definite periods only, 
but also that they. shall remain long 
enough in England to become efficient 
soldiers before being sent abroad. Is 
this, even with our present machinery, 
a possibility? Referring only to the 
infantry of the line, the true backbone 
of the army, we find that in present 
circumstances we maintain a force of, 
roughly speaking, 70,000 men abroad 
and 60,000 at home. The period for 
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which recruits at present engage is 
seven years, hence it is obvious that 
18,600 recruits annually enlisted 
would, if there were no decrease be- 
sides the regular passing of time- 
expired men to the reserve, be amply 
sufficient to complete our establish- 
ment. In 1887 some 21,000 recruits 
were enlisted for the line battalions 
of our infantry. It must, however, 
unfortunately be stated that the great 
majority of these recruits were re- 
quired to replace not what may be 
called the normal waste, that is to say, 
the transfer of men to the reserve, 
which in 1887 was but 7,341 men, but 
over 13,000 ineffectives in addition, 
who were utterly lost to the service 
of the country from various causes, 
among which desertion and discharges 
owing to sentences of courts-martial 
were very important items, 1,327 only 
being returned as death-casualties. 
So long as there is so terrible a gap 
as this to be annually filled, it is 
perfectly obvious that the best en- 
deavours of our military administra- 
tors will be in vain, and that the 
efficiency of our army is bound to 
suffer somewhere. Before therefore 
we can hope to have that steady flow 
of men through the ranks which alone 
makes a company-system, such as 
exists in the German army, practic- 
able, it is above all else requisite 
that some means shall be devised 
to check this unnecessary waste, 
and it would seem that this can be 
effected in one of two ways only. 
Either the army must be made so 
attractive that it will compete on 
most favourable terms in the labour- 
market, so that recruits will be ever 
readily obtained, and the soldier in 
the ranks shall regard his position, 
both for sentimental and material 
reasons, as a most fortunate one; or 
compulsory service in some form or 
other will have to be faced in this 
country. By making the army attrac- 
tive it is not meant that recruits should 
be induced to enter it merely from a 
desire to wear a smart uniform or to 
do a minimum of work and obtain a 
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sufficiency of food, only to be cast loose 
on the world at the end of seven years 
perhaps to starve, merely because they 
are reserve-men, as is but too often 
the fate of the British soldier at pre- 
sent ; but rather that men shall feel 
that by becoming soldiers they will be 
honoured as the defenders of their 
country, and that at the end cf their 
service, if their conduct has been good, 
they will be in a position to certainly 
obtain such employment as they are 
fitted for. 

It is ridiculous to say that if Eng- 
lishmen would but seriously face the 
question, some scheme could not be 
evolved by which the Post-Office, the 
Police, our dockyards, and railways, 
and other innumerabie channels of 
employing labour might be made to 
annually absorb a few thousand men 
of good character already imbued 
with a spirit of strict discipline. The 
Corps of Commissionaires, raised by 
the energies of a private individual, 
is alone a proof of what might be done 
if the nation would but stir itself in 
the matter. 

Before leaving such a subject it is 
only right to add that, if Englishmen 
wish to have an efficient army raised 
by voluntary enlistment, they must 
pay for it. With regard to our present 
expenditure for military purposes, as 
compared with that of other nations, 
the following fact is significant. It 
has been conclusively proved by an 
able writer! that, while our annual 
disbursement on our military forces 
is about £18,000,000, Germany has, 
in addition to the fearful burdens and 
the commercial losses entailed by con- 
scription, been for the last fifteen 
years spending very nearly double 

1 In two articles on ‘‘Germany’s Military 
Economy,” by Captain 4 Court, Rifle Brigade, 
which appeared in the ‘‘Army and Navy 
Magazine,” February and March, 1888. 
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that sum on her army and her 
military preparations. 


Of what has been written in the 
foregoing pages, the following con- 
clusions seem to be a fair summary : 


(1) That with an undoubtedly 
superior raw material, we do not by 
any means attain the same results as 
Germany does in the training and 
education of the soldier. 

(2) That the excellent results which 
she obtains are due above all else to 
a proper company-system, which allows 
of real systematic training of the re- 
cruit, and of immense responsibility 
being laid on the junior officers. 

(3) That in present circumstances 
such a practical company-system is 
an impossibility in England, the chief 
causes being the uncertain arrival of 
the recruits and the equally uncertain 
duration of their stay in a company. 

(4) That no remedy can be found 
for the above till the terrible waste of 
strength, due to desertion, ete., and 
not to natural causes, ceases to exist, 
as such a waste defies all attempts 
at systematic administration. 

(5) That it is by the statesmen of 
the country and by the nation at 
large, rather than by military ad- 
ministrators, that some remedy for 
this curse will have to be discovered. 

Greater numbers than we have at 
present are not asked for; but it is 
asked that the soldiers which we have 
shall be properly trained and disciplined 
and so serve as a model of excellence, 
if not to the world at large, at any 
rate to our own auxiliary forces, and it 
may be hoped at no distant date to 
the armies of a Greater Britain, which 
must be the dream of every patriotic 
Englishman. This not merely the 
safety of England’s vast empire and 
of India especially, but also of England 
herself most imperatively demands. 
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THe middle of the seventeenth 
century in England was an age of con- 
fusion and transition, of great move- 
ments among small men, and the 
singular fascination which these last 
possess for us is due in the main to 
the relative rather than the intrinsic 
qualities of the time. In the Civil 
War England stood just on the edge 
of the modern world, yet still retained 
the last traces of the splendours of the 
Renaissance : she had not fallen quite 
away from the memory of the age of 
Shakespeare. But her statesmen and 
poets were all of the second rank, 
if we except the two great figures of 
Cromwell and Milton. The depress- 


ing effect of Mr. Gardiner’s history 
on names so distinguished even as 
those of Strafford or Pym or Hamp- 
den is only equalled by the sinking of 


heart with which one turns from 
a poetry where Herbert takes almost 
the first place; for Wither, though 
he lived into the Restoration, in 
spirit and temper as well as in the 
date ‘of his best work is the contem- 
porary of Browne and the later 
Elizabethans. The springs of poetry 
had not run dry, but the volume and 
strength of the stream fell away every 
day more sensibly. No period is in- 
considerable in history which contains 
such events as the execution of Charles, 
the victory of Santa Cruz, the appear- 
ance of the “ Comus”’; but in their iso- 
lated greatness these events only seem 
to mark more strongly the mediocrity 
of the time in words and action. 

Yet never in any period did the 
English character show itself in more 
perfect men and women; never was 
such heroism and goodness as that of 
the persons who give to this age the 
quality by which we most care to re- 
member it. Out of a debased wit, a 
dissolute literature, a corrupt court, 
rose the finest flowers of courtesy and 


sanctity. The mass of the nation in- 
deed was more deeply religious in its 
ordinary thought and practice than it 
ever has been before or since. But in 
the reaction from the extremes of 
Puritan austerity and Anglo-Catholic 
mysticism it seemed as though religion 
itself might perish, had it not been 
for the pure remnant who held straight 
forward between the two and kept 
England alive. 

And so the poetry of this period, 
though with that one great exception 
it count none but minor poets, has a 
delicate charm which appeals to some 
more and to some less, but which never 
can be wholly lost. The names of 
Vaughan, Crashaw, Herrick, are such 
as would leave our literature perhaps 
the poorer, certainly the less sweet for 
their withdrawal. And alongside of 
these in virtue of a little beautiful 
work must be set another, better known 
as a statesman than as an author, and 
less happy in either literature or 
politics than in the beauty and good- 
ness of his life; Sir Richard Fanshawe, 
Knightand Baronet, one of the Masters 
of the Requests (so runs the roll of his 
titles in his wife’s words, si qua est ea 
gloria), Secretary of the Latin Tongue, 
Burgess for the University of Cam- 
bridge, and one of His Majesty’s Most 
Honourable Privy Council of England 
and Ireland, and His Majesty’s Am- 
bassador to Portugal and Spain. 

Like so many of his contemporaries 
he had a restless and eventful life, 
though not one distinguished beyond 
others of that time in action or suf- 
fering. But the share he took in the 
Civil Wars and the Restoration is 
made very vivid to us by his wife’s 
incomparable memoirs, the most charm- 
ing and individual of any English 
memoirs of the period, Mrs. Hutchin- 
son’s not excepted. It is from this 
volume (printed for the first time in 
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1830) that we mainly know him. Lady 
Fanshawe wrote the story of her own 
and her husband’s life during her long 
widowhood. Of their fourteen children 
but a son and four daughters sur- 
vived, and it was for the former, “ my 
most dear and only son,” that she 
wrote. 

Richard Fanshawe was the fifth 
son of Sir Henry Fanshawe of Ware 
Park in Hertfordshire, Remembrancer 
of the Exchequer, one of the magni- 
ficent high officials of the later Eliza- 
bethan period. Sir Henry had a 
gentleman’s acquaintance with scholar- 
ship and music, and his garden at 
Ware Park was famous for its col- 
lection of flowers, herbs, and fruits. 
Brought up amid the opulence of this 
stately house and garden, of which 
Bacon’s two essays may give a general 
idea, the boy was sent to school at 
Cripplegate under the celebrated 
Thomas Farnaby, and afterwards to 
Jesus College, Cambridge. Soon after 
leaving Cambridge he went abroad 
and travelled in France and Spain, 
was for a time Secretary to the Em- 
bassy at Madrid, and returned to 
England in prospect of succeeding to 
the lucrative dignity of King’s Re- 
membrancer just when the Civil War 
broke out and threw everything into 
confusion. He was thirty-four when 
he went with the King to Oxford in 
1642. From that time forward his 
life was one of restless wanderings 
only broken by long periods of forced 
inaction, Like the Greek fisherman 
in Callimachus, he might hardly meet 
a homeless or a shipwrecked man 
without tears for his own fortune : 

ovde yap airos 
Hovxos, aidvin 8 ica Oadaccoropei. 
e Oxford was crowded with Royalist 
families huddled together round the 
double Court at Christ Church and 
Merton, living almost as though in a 
besieged city, even before the Parlia- 
mentary troops had drawn closer in 
on the south and east, and while 
Rupert’s cavalry still commanded the 
lower valley of the Thames. Among 


these were the Harrisons, another 
Hertfordshire family connected by 
marriage with the Fanshawes. The 
mother had died three years before, 
and on her death-bed had left the 
charge of the whole family to her 
eldest daughter Anne, then a girl of 
fifteen. The description she gives of 
her girlhood is too charming to be put 
into other words than her own. 


‘*Now it is necessary to say something of 
my mother’s education of me, which was with 
all the advantages that time afforded, both 
for working all sorts of fine works with my 
needle, and learning French, singing, lute, 
the virginals and dancing, and notwith- 
standing I learned as well as most did, yet 
was I wild to that degree, that the hours of 
my beloved recreation took up too much of 
my time, for I loved riding in the first place, 
running, and all active pastimes ; in short, I 
was that which we graver people call a hoy- 
ting girl; but to be just to myself, I never 
did mischief to myself or people, nor one 
immodest word or action in my life, though 
skipping and activity was my delight, but 
upon my mother’s death, I then began to 
reflect, and, as an offering to her memory, I 
flung away those little childnesses that had 
formerly possessed me, and, by my father’s 
command, took upon me charge of his house 
and family, which I so ordered by my ex- 
cellent mother’s example as found acceptance 
in his sight. I was very well beloved by all 
our relations and my mother’s friends, whom 
I paid a great respect to, and I ever was am- 
bitious to keep the best company, which I 
have done, thank God, all the days of my 
life.” 


When summoned to Oxford by their 
father, the Harrisons found themselves 
sadly off. Contributions and confisca- 
tions had exhausted their means : 


‘* We, that had till that hour lived in great 
plenty and great order, found ourselves like 
fishes out of the water, and the scene so 
changed, that we knew not at all how to act 
any part but obedience, for, from as good a 
house as any gentleman of England had, we 
came to a baker’s house in an obscure street, 
and from rooms well furnished, to lie in a 
very bad bed in a garret, to one dish of meat, 
and that not the best ordered, no money, for 
we were as poor as Job.” 


Here these two young people were 
naturally thrown into close intimacy ; 
and surely there was never a prettier 
couple than the handsome young 
statesman and scholar, dear to all his 
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companions, called familiarly Dick by 
the King and entrusted by him with 
affairs of a magnitude above his years, 
and the beautiful girl of eighteen, 
so high-spirited and tender-hearted, 
“very well beloved by all” and 
frankly and innocently “ ambitious to 
keep the best company.” It was 
hardly a time for marrying or giving 
in marriage. The Royalist cause was 
already going down, even before the 
shattering blow of Marston Moor. 
Means they had none, though both 
families had been among the wealthiest 
in England: “we might truly be 
called merchant adventurers, for the 
stock we set up our trading with did 
not amount to twenty pounds betwixt 
us.” But on this, and on the slender 
warrant of the King’s promises and 
the chance of recovering their own 
fortunes, they were married in the 
little church of Wolvercot, just by 
Godstow, on May 18th, 1644. 
Henceforward, till the conclusive 
defeat of the Royalist party, their life 
was one long romance ; and separate 


or together they were always sus- 
tained through poverty, sickness, and 
danger by the same constant affection, 
the same unquestioning piety, the 


same unconquerable loyalty. Now 
the young wife is left penniless in 
Oxford, with her first baby dying in 
her arms. A letter comes from her 
husband at Bristol on a bright May 
day, enclosing fifty gold pieces. 


**T opened first my letter, and read those in- 
expressible joys that almost overcame me, for 
he told me I should the Thursday following 
come to him, and to that purpose he had sent 
me that money, and would send two of his 
men with horses. But that gold your father 
sent me when I was ready to perish, did not 
so much revive me as his summons, I went 
immediately to walk, or at least to sit in the 
air, being very weak, in the garden of St. 
John’s College, and there with my good father 
communicated my joy. We heard drums beat 
in the highway, under the garden wall. My 
father asked me if I would go up upon the 
mount to see the soldiers march, for it was 
Sir Charles Lee’s company of foot, an ac- 
quaintance of ours: I said yes, and went up, 
leaning my back toa tree that grew on the 
mount, The commander seeing us there, in 
compliment gave us a volley of shot, and 
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one of their muskets being loaded, shot a 
brace of bullets not two inches above my head 
as I leaned to the tree, for which mercy and 
deliverance I praise God.” 


At that time the road which now 
leads to the Parks between Wadham 
and Keble turned after passing the 
garden of St. John’s, and ran slant- 
ingly into the highroad of St. Giles’ 
through what appears from maps of 
the period to have been an unenclosed 
meadow. Along this road and at the 
back of the college garden ran the 
terraced walk, part of which remains 
(in a somewhat dirty and dishevelled 
condition) at the present day, with a 
“mount” crowned by a summer-house 
at either end. The northern one of 
the two mounts still overlooks the 
roadway ; but it appealed, in June of 
the present year, more strongly to the 
nose than to the eye. 

Now in the height of the war they 
have to fly hastily to the Isles of 
Scilly, and are set ashore half dead 
with cold and exposure, and plundered 
of all their baggage by the seamen: 
there they live three weeks and odd 
days without fire and almost without 
food, the beds near swimming with 
the sea: “and truly we begged our 
daily bread of God, for we thought 
every meal our last”. Now, while 
waiting at Portsmouth for a ship to 
take them to France, they are fired on 
while walking on the beach by two 
Dutch men-of-war: hearing the bul- 
lets whiz by, “I called to my husband 
to make haste back, and began to run, 
but he altered not his pace, saying, ‘If 
we must be killed, it were as good to 
be killed walking asrunning’”. Now 
they meet Sir Kenelm Digby at Calais, 
who tells extraordinary stories for a 
whole evening at the Governor’s table, 
ending with an account of the cele- 
brated barnacle, the shell-fish to ap- 
pearance that, sticking upon old wood, 
becomes in time a bird. After some 
consideration, they unanimously burst 
out into laughter, believing it alto- 
gether false ; and to say the truth, it 
was the only thing true he had dis- 
coursed with them: “that was his 
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infirmity, though otherwise a person 
of most excellent parts, and a very 
fine-bred gentleman ”. 

After the King’s death they crossed 
to Ireland, where the last remains of 
the Royalists were keeping up a hope- 
less struggle: a sudden flight at four 
o'clock of a November morning, 
“through thousands of naked swords’’, 
alone saving them from capture when 
Cork went over to Cromwell, and he 
“went through as bloodily as victori- 
ously”. They sailed at last for Spain 
from the “disconsolate city” of Gal- 
way, and “left that brave kingdom, 
fallen, in six or eight months, into a 
most miserable sad condition, as it 
hath been many times in most kings’ 
reigns, God knows why! for I presume 
not to say; but the natives seem to 
me a very loving people to each other, 
and constantly false to all strangers”. 

The voyage was not without its 
adventures. 


‘*We pursued our voyage with prosperous 
winds, but with a most tempestuous master, 
a Dutchman, which is enough to say, but 
truly, I think, the greatest beast I ever saw of 
his kind. When we had just passed the 
Straits, we saw coming towards us, with full 
sails, a Turkish galley well manned, and we 
believed we should be all carried away slaves, 
for this man had so laden his ship with goods 
for Spain, that his guns were useless, though 
the ship carried sixty guns. He called for 
brandy ; and after he had well drunken, and 
all his men, which were near two hundred, 
he called for arms and cleared the deck as well 
as he could, resolvirg to fight rather than lose 
his ship, which was worth thirty thousand 
pounds. This was sad for us passengers ; but 
my husband bade us be sure to keep in the 
cabin, and the women not to appear, which 
would make the Turks think that we were a 
man-of-war, but if they saw women they would 
take us for merchants and board us. He went 
upon the deck, and took a gun and bandoliers, 
and sword, and with the rest of the ship’s 
company, stood upon deck expecting the 
arrival of the Turkish man-of-war. This beast, 
the captain, had locked me up in the cabin ; 
I knocked and called long to no purpose, until 
at length the cabin-boy came and opened the 
door ; I, all in tears, desired him to be so good 
as to give me his blue thrum cap he wore, and 
his tarred coat, which he did, and I gave him 
half-a-crown, and putting them on and flinging 
away my night-clothes, I crept up softly and 
stood upon the deck by my husband's side, as 
free from sickness and fear as, I confess, from 
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diseretion ; but it was the effect of that passion, 
which I could never master. By this time 
the two vessels were engaged in parley, and so 
well satisfied with speech and sight of each 
other’s forces, that the Turk’s man-of-war 
tacked about, and we continued our course. 
sut when your father saw it convenient to 
retreat, looking upon me, he blessed himself, 
aud snatched me up in his arms, saying, ‘Good 
God, that love can make this change!’ and 
though he seemingly chid me, he would laugh 
at it as often as he remembered that voyage.” 


No sooner had they landed at Malaga 
than the ship by the negligence of a 
cabin-boy (not the same cabin-boy, let 
us hope) was blown up in harbour 
with the loss of a hundred men. 

On their way through Spain they 


visited 


‘*the goodly vast palace of the kings called the 
Alhambra, where buildings are, after the 
fashion of the Moors, adorned with vast quan- 
tities of jasper-stone ; many courts, many 
fountains, and by reason it is situated on the 
side of a hill and not built uniform, many 
gardens with ponds in them, and many baths 
made of jasper, and many principal rooms 
roofed with mosaic work. Here I was shewed, 
in the midst of a very large piece of rich em- 
broidery made by the Moors of Grenada, in 
the width as long as half a yard of the true 
Tyrian dye, which is so glorious a colour that 
it cannot be expressed: it hath the glory of 
scarlet, the beauty of purple, and is so bright, 
that when the ey@ is removed upon any other 
object it seems as white as snow.” 


After being shipwrecked off Nantes, 
they finally reached Paris; whence 
Sir Richard (he was now created a 
baronet) went to join the King in 


Scotland. He was taken prisoner 
after the battle of Worcester, and 
brought under guard to Whitehall, 
where for more than two months of 
that wet autumn he was kept in close 
confinement and in daily expectation 
of death. 


‘* During the time of his imprisonment I failed 
not continually to go, when the clock struck 
four in the morning, with a dark lantern in 
my hand, all alone and on foot, from my lodging 
in Chancery Lane to Whitehall, in at the entry 
that went out of King Street into the bowling- 
green. There I could go under his window and 
softly call him : he, after the first time excepted, 
never failed to put out his head at the first 
call: thus we talked together, and sometimes 
I was so wet with the rain, thatit went in at 
my neck and out at my heels. He directed 
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me how I should make my addresses, which I 
did ever to their general, Cromwell, who had 
a great respect for your father, and would 
have bought him off to his service upon any 
terms”. 


Terms were at last arranged; and 
for the next seven years the Fanshawes 
lived quietly as prisoners on parole, 
first in Yorkshire and then in or near 
London. It was during these quiet 
years that most of his literary work 
was done. “He never used exercise 
but walking, and that generally with 
some book in his hand, which often- 
times was poetry”, and his writings 
show a scholar’s acquaintance with 
the best ancient and modern poets. 
In all he wrote a good deal, but the 
greater part consists of translations 
from the Italian, Spanish and Portu- 
guese. He is one of the many trans- 
lators who have wasted themselves 
over the hopeless tediousness of the 
“Lusiad”. But, besides a little grace- 
ful original work, his reputation rests 
chiefly on his beautiful translation of 
the “ Pastor Fido”, on a small volume 
of translations from Virgil and Horace, 


and on a curious and clever piece of 
work, a rendering in Latin verse of 
Fletcher’s “ Faithful Shepherdess ”. 
Guarini’s famous pastoral, which 
appeared in 1590, seems at once to 
have obtained a European reputa- 
tion, before which even that of the 


“Aminta” paled. In the original it 
passed through countless editions, and 
it was soon translated into all civilized 
languages. The first English version 
was Dymock’s (1602) which largely 
modelled the “ Faithful Shepherdess’”’. 
Fanshawe’s translation itself passed 
through five editions: “apud nostrates 
etiam”, he says elsewhere, “vel bis 
coctus et me interprete numeratur in 
deliciis ”’. 

There is not space here to enter into 
a discussion of the history of pastoral. 
But no sufficient account has yet been 
given of its true nature and value, nor 
of the immense place which it held in 
English poetry from its beginnings in 
Spenser till it dwindled away in the 
frigidities of Shirley. It was the one 
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flowering time of pastoral in England : 
like some delicate exotic, this form of 
poetry seems to require conditions of 
soil and temperature which may not 
concur for many generations together. 
Just then a period of reaction from 
great tension naturally sought relief 
in this beautiful and artificial world, 
where, in Chapman’s lovely phrase, 


‘flowers and founts and nymphs and 
semigods, 
And all the Graces find their old abodes,” 


It is a form of poetry which seems 
unreal to us now ; more so than other 
forms, because it speaks in what is to 
us a strange language. But that lan- 
guage was then real and intelligible: 
it was part of the common thought of 
the civilized world. And all forms of 
language are in their different ways 
conventional, one hardly more essen- 
tially so than another, though now one 
and now another may seem at the time 
to express things more vividly and 
really. But this much must be borne 
in mind, that the essence of pastoral 
is wholly misconceived if it is taken 
to be in any way a description or tran- 
scription of nature. It deals much 
with outward things, but it makes no 
attempt at consistency or accuracy in 
the way in which it looks on them: 
they are the arbitrary or even fan- 
tastic flower-border of its text, which 
always remains the same, the desire 
after rest, the thirst for beauty. Hic 
gelidi fontes, hic mollia prata, Lycori : 
itis not the coolness of real Greek 
spring-water nor the softness of live 
Italian meadow-grass of which it mur- 
murs : its ery of unsatisfied longing — 


Tluny & paxap, ibe kar’ @peos émpoBarevoy 
Kayo— 


is lifted up towards no earthly hiils. 
Perhaps as language is made the sub- 
ject of more curious study a certain 
fantastic quality tends to become fixed 
in it; and the more remote and arbi- 
trary the symbolism of literature (in 
the widest sense of that word) becomes, 
the more closely are writers bound 
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together, as in some craft or guild, by 
the common knowledge, so to say, of 
the secrets of their profession, such 
rules of art and such dexterities of 
hand as can be taught and trans- 
mitted. It is at such times that the 
obsolete phrase of the republic of 
letters has a real meaning. 

A singular example of this tendency 
to seek a common language is offered 
in another work of Fanshawe’s. The 
tiny and rare volume of 1658, entitled 
“La Fida Pastora, Comoedia Pastoralis 
Autore FF Anglo-Britanno,” is a trans- 
lation into the current Latin verse of 
the seventeenth century of Fletcher’s 
“Faithful Shepherdess” ; an attempt, 
as he says in the curious preface, to 
obtain for English ware a free market 
throughout the world, and to vindicate 
for the English Muses a place not below 
those of ancient and modern Italy. 
The translation is very irteresting, 
and much better than one would ex- 
pect from the extraordinary dog-Latin 
of the title. Some of it does not 
rise above school-boy’s level, but it 
succeeds on the whole in its prin- 
cipal object of being readable. The 
blank verse and rhymed couplets 
are translated in hexameters: the 
beautiful short couplets, in the writ- 
ing of which Fletcher had so facile 
and perfect a mastery, into hendeca- 
syllabics, which imitate with wonderful 
skill the silver speed of the English 
metre ; and some of the lyrics, oddly as 
it sounds to the scholar, into rhymed 
accentual Latin. One passage may be 
quoted, the famous “ Shepherds all and 
maidens fair,” 

‘* Pastores et amabiles puell, 

Omnes claudite mox greges ovili ; 
Condensatus enim nigrescit aer ; 
Magnum nunc quoque sol iter peregit. 
En ut stillula basiat caduca 

Quicquid rideat herbule per agros, 
Florum pendula sericis coronis 

Ut ecrystallinus ordo fibularum. 

En nubes gravidas polo ruentes : 

En noctem Styge Vesperum vocantem, 
Qua surgente subit gravis saluti 
Caligo vapor umidique flatus 
Lascivam faciem super volantes 
Horum ala trepidante pascuorum ; 
Qui ne pe cadent ibi innocenti 
Nec flori neque gemmule favebunt.” 


But a better measure of his scholar- 
ship than this is given in the third of 
the small volumes of translations, that 
of 1652, containing, besides passages 
from Virgil and Ausonius, some fifty 
odes of Horace. His noble version of 
the fourth Aineid was not executed 
till later, and was published in 1664. 
A gentleman’s scholarship, if so an- 
tique a phrase be yet allowable in an 
age when the thing it expresses is 
fast ceasing to exist, is shown in these 
translations to perfection. His odes 
are full of turns of phrase that 
render some subtlety of the Latin with 
incomparable skill. What could be 
happier than this rendering of partem 
solido demere de die (i. 1) 4 

‘* There is that neither scorns to taste 

Old Massic, nor half days to waste 


Under a shady poplar spread, 
Or at a babbling fountein’s head.” 


Or of the rura que Liris (i. 31)% 


‘* Not fields which quiet Liris laves, 
And eats into with silent waves.” 


Or again, in spite of some phrases 


which even then may have bordered 
on being quaint, the noble and melan- 
choly cadences of the Zquam memento 
(ii. 3). It is given here with the spelling 
unaltered. 


‘* Keep still an equal Minde, not sunk 
With storms of adverse chance, not drunk 
With sweet Prosperitie, 
O Dellius that must die, 
Whether thou live still Melancholy, 
Or stretcht in a retired Valley, 
Make all thy howers merry 
Wit Bowls of choicest Sherry. 
Where the white Poplar and tall Pine 
Their hospitable shadow joyne, 
And a soft purling Brook 
With wrigling stream doth crook ; 
Bid hither Wines and Oyntments bring, 
And the too short Sweets of the Spring, 
Whilst Wealth and Youth combine, 
And the Fates give thee Line. 
Thou must forgoe thy purchased Seats, 
Ev'n that which Golden Tiber wets, 
Thou must ; and a glad Heyre 
Shall revel with thy Care. 
If thou be Rich, born of the Race 
Of Antient Jnachus, or Base 
Liest in the street ; all’s one ; 
Impartial Death spares none. 
All go one way: shak’d is the Pot, 
And first or last comes forth thy Lot, 
The Pass, by which thou ’rt sent 
T’ eternall Banishment.” 
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“The fates give thee line ;” “ liest in 
the street”; “thou must... thou 
must,” echoing with such startling skill 
the sombre cedes . . . cedes of the Latin: 
these small felicities show the scholar 
who is also a craftsman in language on 
his own account. 

After Cromwell’s death the Fan- 
shawes were allowed to cross to 
France, and returned to England with 
the King at the Restoration. 
years later Sir Richard was made 
Ambassador to Portugal, recalled the 
next year, and after a short stay in 
England appointed to the splendid 
position of Ambassador to Spain. On 
June 26th, 1666, he died at Madrid 
of a malignant fever at the age of 
fifty-eight. His body was brought 
to England and interred in the family 
vault at Hertford, and afterwards 


removed to the church of St. Mary 
at Ware, where his monument may 
still be seen in a side chapel off the 
chancel. 

He was not unhappy in the time- 
liness of his death. A quarrel between 


him and the Hydes had made his 
position at Court very uncomfortable, 
and he was actually under recall to 
England when he died. The England 
to which he would have returned must 
have grown more and more distasteful 
to him. On her way home Lady Fan- 
shawe received the news of the burning 
of London : a symbol, written in large 
letters, of the decay into which the 
England of the Restoration was sink- 
ing. He had formerly hailed what 
seemed the settled peace of the early 
reign of Charles the First in terms 
beautiful in their hyperbole. 


** Only the island which we sow 
(A world without the world) so far 
From present wounds, it cannot show 
An ancient scar. 


** White Peace, the beautifull’st of things, 
Seems here her everlasting rest 
To fix, and spreads her downy wings 
Over the nest. 


** As when great Jove’s usurping reign 
From the plagued world did her exile, 
And tied her with a golden chain 

To one blest isle ; 

No. 350.—vo, Lix. 


Two - 


‘** Which in a sea of plenty swam, 
And turtles sang on every bough ; 
A safe retreat to all that came 

As ours is now.” 


These words were cruelly falsified 
by the Civil War; but the Civil War 
never brought England into such 
degradation as the Dutch fleet in the 
Medway and the infamous Treaty of 
Dover. 

And one result of the long struggle 
had been the permanent embittering 
of the English temper. Puritanism 
sank back into itself more and more ; 
the vice and purposelessness of the 
great world became yearly more 
flagrant and intolerable. 


** Virtue could see to do what Virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though sun and 
moon 
Were in the flat sea sunk” : 


but never in England had this been 
so nearly the case. Out of this dark- 
ness he was released. 

But before taking leave of Lady 
Fanshawe I cannot forbear giving two 
more extracts from this most charming 
of books. Both may be classed under 
the head of ghost-stories. The scene 
of the first is in Ireland in the winter 
of 1650-51. 


‘** From hence we went to the Lady Honor 
O’Brien’s, a lady that went for a maid, but 
few believed it. She was the youngest daughter 
of the Earl of Thomond. There we stayed 
three nights, the first of which I was surprised 
by being laid in a chamber, when, about one 
o'clock, I heard a voice that wakened me. I 
drew the curtain, and, in the casement of the 
window, I saw by the light of the moon a 
woman leaning into the window through the 
casement in white, with red hair and pale and 
ghastly complexion : she spoke loud, and in 
a tone I had never heard, thrice, ‘ A horse ;’ 
and then with a sigh more like the wind than 
breath she vanished, and to me her body 
looked more like a thick cloud than substance. 
I pulled and pinched your father, who never 
woke during the disorder I was in, but at last 
was much surprised to see me in this fright, 
and more so when I related the story and 
shewed him the window opened, Neither of 
us slept any more that night, but he enter- 
tained me with telling me how much more 
these apparitions were usual in this country 
than in England ; and we concluded the cause 
to be the great superstition of the Irish, and 
the want of that knowing faith which should 
defend them from the power of the devil, 

I 
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which he exercises amorig them very much. 
About five o’clock the lady of the house came 
to see us, saying she had not been in bed all 
night, because a cousin O’Brien of hers, whose 
ancestors had owned that house, had desired 
her to stay with him in his chamber, and that 
he died at two o'clock; and she said, ‘I 
wish you to have had no disturbance, for it’s 
the custom of the place that, when any of the 
family are dying, the shape of a woman ap- 
pears in the window every night till they b 
dead. This woman was many ages ago got 
with child by the owner of this place, who 
murdered her in his garden and flung her into 
the river under the window, but truly I 
thought not of it when I lodged you here, 
it being the best room in the house.’ We 
made little reply to her speech, but disposed 
ourselves to be gone suddenly”. 


This quaint story is in the very vein 
of the romantic drama, a winter’s 
tule, such stuff as dreams or as plays 
might be made of. The humour of 


the opening and closing words is one 
out of a hundred touches that make 
Lady Fanshawe like one of Shake- 
spear»’s women to us, pure-souled and 
free-hearted as only the best women 
are. Contrast with it this other story, 
of three years after the Restoration. 
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Simply as it is told, the naked horror 
of the narrative is hardly equalled by 
what tragedy or history records of 
household furies and prodigious sins, 
the darkly uttered terrors of the 
houses of Thyestes or Cypseius. 


‘*There lives not far from Canterbury a 
gentleman called Colonel Colepeper, whose 
mother was widow unto the Lord Strangford. 
This gentleman had a sister, who lived with 
him, as the world said, in too much love. She 
married Mr. Porter. This brother and sister 
being both atheists, and living a life according 
to their profession, went in a frolic into a 
vault of their ancestors, where, before they 
returned, they pulled some of their father’s 
and mother’s hairs. Within a very few days 
after Mrs. Porter fell sick and died. Her 
brother kept her body in a coffin set up in his 
buttery, saying it would not be long before he 
died, and then they would be both buried 
together ; but from the night after her death, 
until the time that we were told the story, 
which was three months, they say that a head, 
as cold as death, with curled hair like his 
sister’s, did ever lie by him wherever he slept, 
notwithstanding he removed to several places 
and countries to avoid it, and several persons 
toll us they had felt this apparition.” 


J. W. Mackat. 
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“ Mamma is writing: Mr. and Mrs. 
Talbot Twysden request the honour of 
Admiral and Mrs. Davis Locker’s 
company at dinner on Thursday the 
so-and-so.” 

If a man (as Steerforth’s friend 
would have said) ever had any time 
to himself, which in the case of man 
that lives by writing is a wild and 
impossible supposition, he might find 
jess interesting amusements in literary 
Lric-d-brac than the making of a small 
collection not exactly of “ beauties”’ 
but of literary passages, each of which 
should exhibit some literary peculiarity 
in its most perfect form. It would 
he a delightful and endless pastime 
for a lazy old age, inasmuch as it 
never could be finished, never could 
be exactly satisfactory, and yet would 
always be pleasing. And the virtuoso, 


in the English not the foreign sense 
of the word, would have a long search 
before he could find an example to beat 
the sentence of Thackeray’s quoted 
above as an effort in a certain kind 


of fictitious nomenclature. Scott’s 
Kennaquhair runs it hard, at least for 
English ears ; but out of the works of 
Thackeray and Scott there is nothing 
so good, and in them there are few 
things of the kind, if any, better. The 
excellent Admiral and his wife, more- 
over, supply a capital text for some 
little discourse on the literary equiva- 
lent of what the technical language of 
heraldry calls armes parlantes :—towit, 
names which speak the character. 

In poetry the thing is of course very 
early , but as prose fiction is later than 
poetry, so the development of this par- 
ticular faney in authors appears to be 
later even in the history of prose 
fiction itself. In such serious Greek 
novels as remain to us, for instance, 
there is no trace of it at all. Daphnis 
and Chloe, Theagenes and Chariclea, 
Leucippe and Cleitophon, Chzreas and 


Callirrhoe, with all their company, 
correspond not to the Newcomes and 
the Davis Lockers, but to the Lovels 
and the Belvilles. Indeed one could 
hardly expect anything of the kind 
until the romance passes into the novel 
of manners and of satire. And we 
find it, sure enough, in the first ex- 
amples of such work of any importance 
that we have—the work of Lucian. In 
that delightful work the examples 
which had been set by Aristophanes 
and the other playwrights (for the 
trick appeared on the stage long before 
it appeared in novels) is worked out 
well, but perhaps more sparingly than 
we might have expected. The name 
of that agreeable but naughty hand- 
maid in the “ Lucius”, that *‘ damsel 
very audacious and full of grace ”, is an 
ingenious instance of the kind, and so 
are the denominations of the satraps of 
the realms of sleep, “ Taraxion the son 
of Matzogenes, and Plutocles the son of 
Phantasion”’. But so little of Lucian’s 
work is directly narrative that he had 
not very much scope for amusing him- 
self in this way after the example of 
his master Aristophanes. In the scanty 
remains of Latin fiction there is even 
less of this sort of thing. The names 
in the “Satyricon” (except Circe, 
which can hardly be called an example) 
have little or no allusiveness, and if 
Apuleius copied the Greek “ Ass” in his 
Latin one (which is disputed, though 
perhaps needlessly), he went out of his 
way to discard Palestra for Fotis. 
In medieval romance there is some- 
thing of a tendency to revive the 
practice, but it is slight and primitive 
in expression. There is little “ play” 
in the names, even when they are 
indicative. What is called medieval 
simplicity, which was in many ways 
much less simple than people think, 
certainly appears in the abundant use 


of such appellations as Orgueilleuse, 
12 
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Blanchefleur, and so forth. Indeed 
these are hardly instances of our kind : 
—a kind which however always con- 
tinued to be represented on the stage. 
Every one who has read or even turned 
over the early English drama knows 
how fond our dramatists were of simply 
labelling their characters, sometimes 
carrying the practice so far as he who, 
after christening one character by an 
impossible designation, makes another 
say, “Oh! that speaks him.” This, 
as has been remarked, it could not 
well help doing, considering that it 
had been manufactured for the pur- 
pose. The practice, though in such 
extremes rather a childish one, took 
such firm hold of at least the comic 
theatre that so long as we had a classic 
drama it was never abandoned, and 
can hardly be said to be obsolete yet. 
When we turn to the beginnings of 
the English novel it so happens, by a 
rather curious chance, that each of 
the three persons who are commonly 
and rightly regarded as founders 


adopted one, and for the most part 


one only, of the three possible systems 
of naming characters. Bunyan pushes 
the “speaking-name” to its farthest 
possibilities, yet, oddly enough, with- 
out any of the reproach which not 
unjustly attends Sir Politick Wouldbe 
and Sir Novelty Fashion. The illus- 
trious Aphra Behn followed the Greeks, 
of whom she knew nothing, and the 
French romancers of the Scudéry 
school, of whom she knew much, in 
selecting the most flowery names she 
could find. Defoe, in accordance with 
his general principle, simply took the 
ordinary names of ordinary English 
life where he had occasion for names 
at all, though now and then, as in 
Roxana, he had no objection to a 
sounding stage name. And _ these 
three practices prevail throughout the 
eighteenth century, little or no at- 
tempt being made at that combination 
of a possible and ordinary sounding 
name with a double meaning, which 
Thackeray brought to such extra- 
ordinary perfection. Nothing could be 
much better than Gulliver, but Swift 
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did not pursue the vein far. Field- 
ing, as we should expect, mixes up al 
the kinds, giving indeed to most of his 
principle persons ordinary names, but 
frequently adopting the stage-style 
(as in Allworthy, Colonel Courtly, Mrs, 
Slipslop, Tom Whipwell the coachman, 
Snap, Bagshot, and so forth), admit- 
ting Lindamiras, and Bellarmines 
when he feels disposed, and perhaps 
we may say adding a new kind—that 
of the purely grotesque name with no 
particular undermeaning, such as Trul- 
liber, Blifil, Hebbers, which his imita- 
tor Dickens was afterwards to carry 
to such lengths. Richardson takes 
ordinary, or at least actual and well- 
known names, but always with an 
inclination towards finery in his choice. 
Sterne is almost wholly fantastic, with- 
out any particular tendency, except in 


‘ grotesque Latin, to one particular kin«| 


of fantasy. Smollett, so like and so 
unlike Fielding in other ways, main- 
tains in this particular way the same 
likeness in dissimilarity. Trunnion, 
Hatchway, Pipes,—these are instances 
of quite the infancy of the art, and 
Tom Whipwell (which at least sounds 
like a possible name) is a long way 
ahead of them, The minor novelists 
of the century remained equally with- 
in the circumscription of the ancient 
lines. Miss Burney never attempts 
the making of names in our sense: 
that eccentric person the author of 
‘John Buncle”, who, after being per- 
haps somewhat overpraised, seems to 
have sunk into unmerited reverses, has 
also little if anything of the kind ; the 
eminent Bage, whom few people woul: 
ever have read if it had not pleased 
Sir Walter to put him in the Ballan- 
tyne novels, has less: Dr. Zachary 
Caudle is the nearest attempt that 
Sir Fretful Plagiary (so gods him call, 
but he is known to men as Cumber- 
land) makes in the edifying work called 
“ Henry”; while the “ Man of Feel- 
ing” and Mrs. Radcliffe also yield 
nothing to the inquirer. When the 
century ended men had got little, if 
at all, beyond Sir Politick Wouldbe 
and Sir Novelty Fashion, except for 
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the, in both senses, almost inimitable 
nomenclature of Bunyan and a few 
hints in Fielding. 

We have called Bunyan inimitable 
in both senses, and so heis. Although 
the public attention has been too much 
concentrated on the “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress”, one need go no further than to 
the universally known passages of 
that book to see at once what can be 
done with simple ticketing, and how 
difficult, if not impossible, it is to do 
it again. The ever memorable con- 
sultation of the jury at Faithful’s trial 
is enough for our purpose, and surely 
it may again be quoted. 


“And first among themselves, Mr. Blind- 
man, the foreman, said, ‘I see clearly that this 
man is a heretic.’ Then said Mr. No-Good, 
‘Away with such a fellow from the earth!’ 
‘ Ay,’ said Mr. Malice, ‘ for I hate the very look 
of him.’ Then said Mr. Lovelust, ‘1 could 
never endure him.’ ‘Nor I,’ said Mr. Live- 
loose, ‘for he would always be condemning my 
way. ‘Hang him! hang him!’ said Mr. 
Heady. ‘A sorry scrub!’ said Mr. High- 
mind. ‘ My heart riseth against him,’ said Mr. 
Enmity. ‘He is a rogue,’ said Mr. Liar. 
‘Hanging is too good for him,’ said Mr. 
Cruelty. ‘Let us despatch him out of the 
way,’ said Mr. Hatelight. Then said Mr. Im- 
placable, ‘Might I have all the world given 
me I could not be reconciled to him : therefore 
let us bring him in guilty of death.’” 


It is probably impossible to find any- 
thing better than this old favourite of 
the public, for, as Mr. Clive Newcome 
observes with much sense, “ You can’t 


beat the best, you know”. But there 
are hundreds of other things in the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress” and the “ Holy 
War” almost as good. Yet good as 
they are, they are clearly good where 
they are and not elsewhere. If in an 
ordinary novel of ordinary manners 
we met Mr. Lechery, Mrs. Filth, and 
some others, we should not only (let 
us trust) be shocked, but should cer- 
tainly be bored. The same danger 
attends the less abstract but equally 
improbable Fashions and Absolutes 
and Harkaways of the stage. Having 
made up our minds (generally with 
much reason) that the stage does not 
hold up the mirror to nature, we pardon 
these things and are in a way amused 
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by them. But as for the last eighty 
years or nearly so the novel has been 
supposed to be a copy of life without 
footlights or scenery or making-up, 
these simple methods of deception 
hardly seem to suit it. 

It has been hinted that the first 
successful attempt to unite the advan- 
tages of the play upon words with the 
advantage of not taxing the reader’s 
credulity and good nature too greatly 
came from Scott. There had been 
attempts at the thing before, no doubt : 
no man, not even the greatest, ever 
makes a clear and clean start. But 
the second person in English litera- 
ture, the enchanter who could play 
on every string save one—the string 
of pure passion—in the whole com- 
pass of the instruments of prose 
and verse, the man whom fools judge 
to be inferior in this or that kind 
simply because he was proficient in 
almost every one, the most inex- 
haustibly fertile of modern imagi- 
nations, the most naturally skilful of 
modern talents, the hardest worker, 
the most genial playfellow, the kindest 
heart, and the largest though the least 
pretentious brain of two centuries :— 
in other words and to drop a clumsy 
and useless periphrase, Sir Walter 
Scott seems to have been responsible 
for refreshing fiction with this as with 
many other devices. Kennaquhair 
has been noticed: Waverley itself, 
the very beginning of his work, in word- 
making, is hardly if at all less happy, 
though it may be feared that a very 
large proportion of readers are not. 
aware that it is an actual name of old 
standing, and perhaps not a very 
small proportion never connect it with 
the fact that the hero was “not 
exactly famous for knowing his own 
mind.” Killancureit is not so happy 
as Kennaquhair, but it has to those 
who are acquainted with the oddi- 
ties of Scotch nomenclature a cer- 
tain false air of probability. In 
Clippurse and Hookem we fall quite 
back into the older and ruder style. 
The farms of the excellent Mrs. 
Margaret Bertram, Singleside, Lover 
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less, Lie-alone, and so forth, rather 
tend to be classed in this lower form ; 
and with Lieutenant Taffril in the 
“ Antiquary” we retire more than 
half a century back to tke days of 
Smollett. Indeed it seems probable 
that Scott exercised the humour, the 
fancy, and the wit which he possessed 
in such remarkable measure in a very 
haphazard way in this direction as in 
others. There may be doubts about 
Fairservice,—it sounds as if it might 
have been a name ; but Captain Coffin- 
key deserves I think place on quite 
the right side of the line; while the 
Devil’s Dick of Hellgarth, that “gentle 
Johnstone” who frightened poor Oliver 
Proudfute so terribly, and Roger 
Wildrake, of Squattlesea Mere in the 
moist county of Lincoln, are far on 
that side. It might be an abuse of 
the reader’s patience and the editor’s 
space if one were to go through all 
the beloved volumes in quest of 
“speaking names”: but it is quite 
certain that in Scott they hold a 
position not to be paralleled before in 
respect of the two characteristics of 
being suggestive in meaning and at 
the same time not glaringly impres- 
sible or improbable as appellations. 
Stanchells for a jailer is one of the 
happiest : Goldthred for a mercer not 
quite one of the most happy; and 
the Rev. Simon Chatterly for a 
clergyman (if Scott had had a little 
more local knowledge of England he 
would have improved on this and made 
it Chatteris, unless by chance he had 
feared the effect on the Wemyss 
family) is better than Dr. Quackleben 
for a doctor. But a comparison of the 
most felicitous examples among these 
exhibits clearly enough what is aimed 
at by the practitioner in this kind :— 
a little gentle appeal to the intelligent 
and risible faculties without quite such 
a demand on general credulity as is 
involved in the allegorical and the 
stage systems. Except in a dream 
one cannot well away with Mrs. Filth, 
even though she was “as merry as the 
maids”; it requires at least some share 
of what some persons are believed to 
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call stage-illusion to make one put up 
with Captain Absolute. But as for 
Waverley, the thing, even without 
the Gazetteer, makes no demand upon 
credulity at all; and there have been 
persons, by no means actual fools, who 
had never even thought of the cer- 
tainly not deeply-hidden meaning of 
Newcome. The practice in short 
gives a kind of additional relish to 
fiction: it is a little joke between 
author and reader not pushed obtru- 
sively far, and yet establishing that 
feeling of mutual understanding and 
companionship in secrets which is so 
delightful to the poor human mind. 
Seott did not, however, teach this 
knack to his contemporaries and fol- 
lowers as a rule. Miss Austen has 
nothing of it: her demure and sedate 
humour (for there has been one woman 
who_was a humorist) either not need- 
ing or not liking this masculine trick. 
Miss Edgeworth tried it now and then, 
but not eminently. It is needless to 
say that the Jameses (not that it is 
wished to insinuate any ignorant con 
tempt of James) and their like did not 
attempt it. Peacock was very fond of 
speaking names but he affected for 
the most part the broadly impossible 
kind, such as Mr. Avyside Antijack, 
Mr. Feathernest Derrydown, and so 
forth. His chief excursions in the 
more refined variety are, like the 
Foster, Jenkison and Escot of “ Head- 
long Hall,” elaborate puns in the 
veiled obscurity of a learned language, 
and were probably suggested by 
Rabelais, whose own work is the 
greatest storehouse of such things 
anywhere to be found. Still Glowry 
is excellent of its kind. Captain Mar- 
ryat also, when he affects this kind of 
name at all, takes the straightforward 
line with his Simples and Easys on 
the one hand, his Disparts and his 
Muddles on the other. Dickens, as 
has been said, struck out for himself 
or borrowed from Fielding an entirely 
different trick, that of observing all 
the most out-of-the way names he 
could find in real life and using 
them up for his personages. It has 

















been held, if not established, by in- 
quirers into this sort of thing that not 
even the most impossible-sounding of 
Dickens’s names is an actual coinage 
or invention. 

It is scarcely necessary to go through 
the other novelists of the second quarter 
of the century—Theodore Hook, Bul- 
wer, Lever, and the rest. For it may 
be said with pretty general safety that 
they made few if any experiments in 
the more elaborate kind of speaking 
or punning name, such instances as 
Jack Brag and Major Monsoon not 
coming properly within the definition. 
Disraeli was remarkably happy with 
Tadpole and Taper, less so with Mrs, 
Guy Flouncey. And so we come to 
the author who, refining upon Scott 
and devoting no small part of his own 
peculiar combination of thought and 
whim to the matter, has left us ex- 
amples probably unapproachable and 
certainly unapproached by any of his 
own followers. Anthony Trollope, in 
such things as Sir Warwick Westend 
for Sir Stafford Northcote, and Mr. 
Pessimus Anticant for Carlyle, merely 
relapsed into comparatively childish 
things instead of following his model. 

As is generally the case with such 
gifts Thackeray’s faculty for allusive 
nomenclature appeared early but not 
in its best or most matured condition. 
It is at first a little rudimentary : 
Yellowplush for a footman, Deuceace 
for a gambler, Roundhand for an ac- 
countant, though amusing enough are 
not exactly masterpieces, and are quite 
of theold school. But their great author 
developed them, even as he developed 
the other ancient and somewhat in- 
fantine trick of misspelling, into some- 
thing truly sublime. You may find 
examples in all stages throughout his 
works, in the most unexpected places 
as well as in the most expected, and 
sometimes arranged with a symme- 
trical and systematic whimsicality 
which is to be found nowhere else. 
Like certain great artists in other arts 
he makes his names in sets :—beautiful 
names which lesser men would fondly 
preserve and repeat throughout a whole 
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book, while this prodigal throws off a 
whole series of them for a mere paren- 
thesis. Such is “Lady Crackenbury 
Mrs. Chippenham, and Madame de la 
Cruchecassée the French Secretary’s 
wife”, where Mrs. Chippenham, thrown 
in with careless ease between the 
others, is what an enthusiastic French- 
man of 1830 would have called 
pyramidal. Who but Thackeray 
would have taken the trouble or 
spared the genius to make Thistle- 
wood the family name of the house 
of Bareacres? or have flung away the 
Count von Springbock-Hohenlaufen on 
a single mention ? or have not grudged 
to drop from the current pen “MM. 
de Trutligny (of the Perigord Family)”? 
Portansherry is not difficult, and is 
probably a reminiscence of Portan- 
ferry, for Thackeray was as true 
to Scott as it behoved the greatest 
genius of the second division of the 
century to be to the greatest genius 
of the first. But how noble, how 
plausible, is the house of “Tiler 
and Feltham, Hatters and Army Ac- 
coutrement Makers!” Nor to some 
tastes at any rate are those instances 
the least pleasing where the author 
seems to indulge in pure burlesque 
without apy hidden meaning, as in 
the assembly which was attended by 
‘“the Duchess Dowager of Stilton, 
Due de la Gruyére, Marchioness of 
Cheshire, Marchese Alesandro Stra- 
chino, Comte de Brie, Baron Schap- 
zuger [Sic. But should it not be 
“ Schabzieger ” 1) Chevalier Tosti,” &e. 
And Mrs. Winkworth? And “ Mrs. 
Hardyman who had had out her 
thirteen sisters, daughters of a country 
curate, the Rev. Felix Rabbits and 
married eleven of them, seven high up 
in the service” ? and “ Baron Pitchiey 
and Grillsby”? But we should have 
to construct a complete index nominum 
to the thirteen volumes in order to 
do justice to this subject. The fancy, 
never degenerating into antic or man- 
nerism, grew on the author as he lived, 
and the last paper but one that he 
ever wrote, the last that he ever 
finished, has that ingenious list of the 
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Pall Mall Clubs which ends with the 
Ultratorium, so pleasantly and unex- 
pectedly appended to its neighbour. 
There are, it is believed, some ex- 
cellent persons, and a great number 
of persons not so excellent, to whom 
this sort of thing brings no comfort 
but the reverse. Their objection to 
these little jokes, these little words to 
the wise, between author and reader 
is part of a still larger objection which 
is felt by the same persons, or the 
same class of persons, to anything 
allusive or cryptic in literary style. 
TIil-natured but acute judges have set 
this down as closely connected with 
the immortal sentence of the immortal 
Scrub, as part of the general resent- 
ment which is felt at those who laugh 
consumedly where the jest is not 
clearly seen. It is certain, however, 


that the practice when pursued dis- 
creetly gives much delight to other 
persons who are perhaps better worth 
consulting ; and that the whole subject 
of names and their appeal is a curious 


and a rather mysterious one. There 
is a critic, rather a ferocious critic in 
his way, who admits quite frankly 
that he is never a fair judge of 
any novel where the heroine is named 
Margaret, not because of any par- 
ticular associations with any bearer of 
that name, but because the name itself 
exercises an automatic fascination on 
him and disposes him to shameless 
partiality. The feeling, though it 
once found a mistaken expression 
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which gave rise to the long reign of 
the Lindamiras and the Bellarmines 
is a perfectly genuine feeling. And 
as is the romantic attraction, so is the 
comic. It appeals to those to whom 
it does appeal and not to others: a 
sentence which may seem hopelessly 
uophilosophical, but which really con- 
tains the root of all critical philosophy. 
But though it is impossible to go 
behind these elemental sorceries, it is 
possible to draw some inferences about 
the way in which they usually make 
themselves most attractive. For in- 
stance, except in a very short story, 
a very capricious or glaring use of 
the “speaking name” would be 
usually anything but successful. The 
names of this class which have been 
used for constant recurrence in long 
novels have, since the refinement of 
the art at any rate, been such as do 
not violently challenge recognition of 
their double meaning. Crawley, 
Newcome, Waverley, all these might 
be ordinary, patronymics, with no 
agnominal appropriateness to the in- 
dividual at all. The punning element 
in them is not teasing or obtrusive : 
it may suggest itself at right moments 
and a little heighten the interest, but 
that is all. If the more fantastic kind 
of suggestion is introduced, it must 
be, as we have seen in commenting 
on Thackeray’s practice, introduced 
but casually and not too much relied 
on. It is a hors d’euvre, not a dish. 
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SANDRO GALLOTTI. 


Sandro Gallotti,—sir, your slave! 

What service does your honour seek ? 
Stand closer, pray, if you would speak, 
For there be babblers here who rave, 
And hang with hints my fair repute. 
Fat Beppo there, who tunes his lute, 
Has switched his ears this way to catch 
The reason why my humble latch 
Should yield admittance to your feet. 


Step in, sir; never fear Pepete, 

He’s blind and toothless ; so’s the hag,— 
Ho, mother! see if you can wag 

Your ears an hour in yonder yard. 
Now, sir, the door is safely barred, 
And I stand by to know your will. 
But first, let me the glasses fill. 

The wine is good; perhaps you know 

I have a vineyard, where the flow 

Of Arno stopped Moroni’s flight. 

He was a monk, a foolish wight 

Who pencilled some fair lady’s face, 
And straightway loved it, losing grace 
With honest folk: and one dark night 
Rode forth to seek the western hills, 
The lady with him ;—but their wills 
Were sadly crossed: pursuit was swift ; 
They rode them down, and never shrift 
Was shorter than they gave to him. 
For this fact my remembrance takes, 
That, when the dawn was showing dim, 
They spilt his blood among the stakes. 
Forgive the tale, I'd no design 

To tell it through ; yet by the rood, 

I think the young monk’s amorous mood 
Still circles in this golden wine. 


But now, sir, let me know your quest. 
This portrait! yea, the man is blest 
Who sees in heaven a fairer face. 

It has the lovely oval form, 

Deep twilight in the eyes, yet warm, 
And laughing with an airy grace. 
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This dagger, too, and on its hilt 
I read Isole in letters gilt. 
And what is this you hand to me? 
Another portrait,—ah, I see 

A youth this time of mournful mien, 
A face a maid would muse upon, 

And one, sir, I have sometimes seen 
In paintings of the loved St. John. 
But stay, upon a closer view, 

I think I know the features well ; 

Ay, by my soul, and [ could tell 

A tale of them that touches you. 

For know, one night-fall, it fell out 
That as I stood within the shade 

Of that south-wall of yours, and made 
Remonstrance with a sorry rout 

Of scarecrow sins, I turned, and heard 
The myrtle bushes near me stirred ; 
And there stepped forth, at stealthy pace, 
A form with this same mournful face. 

I marked it very well; it went 
Straight to the chapel, doubtless bent 
On prayer, and softly entered in. 

And following close, I thought to win 
The fragrance of his holy mood, 

And therein gain such grace as would 
Ease hell’s hot foretaste in my soul. 
Beneath the rose-hung porch I stole, 
And loosed my sword against surprise ; 
And seeing how the night was fair, 
Thonght that with some donzella’s eyes 
A rhymer might its charm compare. 

A moment then I paused, and made 
Christ’s emblem on my sinful breast, 
And so, with some vague doubt possest, 
Right swiftly passed into the shade 
That wrapt the chapel’s western wall. 
And, standing close, I thought I heard 
A rustled mantle, and the fall 

Of footsteps pacing to and fro; 

And then, somehow, the darkness stirred, 
And shrunk into the aisles, and lo! 

A fluent shaft of moonlight fell 

On traceried arch and imaged cell, 

And I beheld the youth again. 

And was it love, or was it pain, 

That made his eyes so sadly fair? 

The waving curls of his dark hair 

Fell from his brows, and seemed to cast 
A pallor o’er his face, wherein 

The features of an antique past 
Bespoke high claim to princely kin. 
Fearful he seemed of some surprise, 
For now and then his hand would grip 
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The dagger-hilt, that my quick eyes 
Saw shrewdly lurking on his hip. 
And as he moved a pace apart, 

I saw, what my poor sight opprest, 
A ruby in a golden heart 

Flash its resentment on his breast. 
Now, sir, if haply I had been 

The common stabber that they say, 
That gaud would have been mine, | ween, 
Before the breaking of the day. 

But, as I live, I had no thonght 

To foul my soul with further sin, 
And did but seek to come within 
The motive that so strangely brought 
This youth at midnight in my way. 


“Tsole! Isole!” I heard him say, 

And then “Isole!” as though his breath 
Bursting the very seals of death, 

Went forth to seek its own again. 

And then, methought, a muffled strain 
Of music stirred the slumbrous air, 

And wooed the heart, and lured the brain 
With odours to its silver lair, 

A sun lit glimpse of something fair,— 

A palace-garden old and sweet, 

A great King’s daughter dreaming there, 
Her lover harping at her feet. 

And as I shook my senses free 

From these soft languors, like a flame 
That licks the darkness up, there came 
A form so fair, she seemed to me 

The offspring of a fabled race. 

I marked the sorcery of her face, 

I saw her immemorial eyes, 

Her lips, the Orphir of Love’s sighs, 

The carven mystery of her breast ; 

And one blush rose methought lay dead 
Upon her cheek, and all her head 

With aureate bair was effloresced. 


She passed—one pause—and then they met ; 
And every boundary that was set 

Betwixt their souls was swept away. 

They knew not that the world still lay 
Around them in its ceaseless fret. 

Nor that their souls’ ecstatic flight 

Was clipped with clouds of death and night. 
They knew but Love,—in him they saw 
Their God, their worship, and their law. 


They met to part; ’twere vain to tell 
The anguish born of their farewell. 
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I know a tear came stealing down 
From some old corner dry and brown. 
And wreaked an outrage in my eye. 
And how they went, I know not, I— 
I turned to go, and then a laugh, 
Like to a dagger’s jaggéd half, 
Shivered the stillness of the night. 


And do I read your thoughts aright? 
It is your will that they should die, 
Nor make your life a haggard lie? 
Your will, sir, is my own. I'll take 
Two hundred nobles down ; the stake 
Of my poor life is haply more. 

They shall not meet in dalliance sweet, 
Nor sigh, as riding down the street 
Their severed lots they do deplore. 

And she for you no more shall be 

The gentle lady, bright, and free, 

Who laughs i’ the sun, and looks so fair, 
And mocks you with her eyes and hair. 
She dies to-night,—and so does he! 
Farewell ! how soon the twilight faints ! 
Relieve your mind of all its fears, 

And may God’s Mother and the Saints 





Preserve your life for many years. 





RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 


A HIGHLY intelligent French travel- 
ler, who recently marched from Siberia 
across the Pamir to Dardistan and 
British India, has thus described the 
feelings of Asiatics towards the two 
Christian powers now encamped side 
by side on the vast valleys of that 
continent. 


“‘The Russians prevail in the view of all 
Asia ; and, since their finances do not permit 
them the prodigality practised by the British, 
it is chiehly with their military display that 
the tnguenien, is produced, while the others 
create astonishment by the depth of their 
money-bags. The nations and tribes by whom 
India is surrounded are used to the idea of 
holding out the hand to their rulers, and are 
always surprised if they do not receive some- 
thing. By their manner of begging it is easy 
to see that they consider they have a right to 
largess; and they take the English not for 
powerful warriors but for very wealthy traders 
who have founded their power upon piles of 
rupees. Nothingis more fragile. The courage 
of the English, and their marvellous public 
works and fine railroads are admired; yet 
people’s looks are turned towards Russia with 
an expectation of good things. It is difficult 
to deserve the gratitude of Asiatics, or to satisfy 
them: even those in India are not satisfied. 
We know not what they may hope from 
change ; perhaps they are only sharing a child- 
ish curiosity common to many communities. 
But we do know that many a malcontent has 
said, ‘When the Russians come all that will 
change.’ When will they come? Will they 
ever come into India? We are not competent 
to answer such questions, we are ignorant of 
the future, but we know that some expect 
them, and that many expect to live to see 
them come.’ 


We may make what allowance we 


like for French liveliness. M. Bonva- 
lot’s knowledge of languages does not 
probably permit him to converse very 
freely in Turkish, Persian, and Hin- 
dostanee, and to collect the suffrages 
of the speakers of those tongues: he is 
evidently fond of antithesis and a tell- 
ing style. But he is assuredly by no 
means unfriendly to the British or a 
pessimist critic of their Indian admin- 
istration. This is what he says of it 
elsewhere : 


‘* No fault is permitted ; and those who hold 
the helm have their ears strained, their eyes 
opened, are disquicted hy the merest nothing. 
They display a will, an intelligence, an activity, 
that are admirable. . . . They are a handful 
of men devoted to a hard task of develop- 
ment ; and they perform it to the wish. But 
they are not conquerors: they have never pro- 
ceeded by way of invasion; they made no 
entry with colours flying; they slid into the 
land, where they find their work the less diffi- 
cult that among millions of men they dominate 
by prodigies of address. They show all that 
can be done by shopkeepers having coherence 
in their ideas, But, do what they may, anid 
say what they will, their power looks as if it 
were constructed of expedients: they go 
against the stream—which is fatiguing for the 
strongest swimmers— whilst other rulers follow 
the stream, which is far more convenient.” 


Once more we must make allow- 
ances. But it is not the less true 
that, in Asia as in Europe, there are 
numbers of persons who are drawing 
comparisons between the two powers 
in question, and who believe in the 
wickedness of Russia and in the weak- 
ness of England as in two facts posi- 
tive and invariable, As to the latter 
point, time alone can show. The 
British may have never actually con- 
quered India ; though it will probably 
be admitted that they have done some- 
thing that way, and by those who know 
the facts that at least they have in 
Afghanistan and other quarters shown 
some of the qualities of conquerors. M. 
Bonvalot attributes to them the power 
of the purse, and good business-habits 
combined with courage ; and he holds 
that the Asiatics with whom they are 
concerned are very sensible to liberal 
treatment—in which statement he 
obviously includes Asiatics beyond the 
sphere of direct English rule. But, if 
all this be on their side, their position 
is clearly not without certain advan- 
tages. Still the main question is not 
there at all. The point on which it is 
essential to have accurate information 
is the attitude of the great northern 
power. Is the Russian military occu- 
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pation of countries on the Afghan 
frontier a menace, a deliberate prepara- 
tion, cf hostile action against British 
India, or is it not? 

Certainly, there is a vast number 
of persons who will reply in the 
affirmative without a moment’s hesita- 
tion. Some people appear to think 
that Russia is the incarnation of all 
that is false, ferocious, and irreconcil- 
able; they talk of the testament of 
Peter the Great, they view every 
mile added tothe Trans-Caspian Rail- 
way as another step in the fulfilment 
of an unavoidable destiny. Others, 
of a more sanguine or of a more com- 
bative character, teach us that these 
things, though not of fateful portent, 
are a challenge that should at once be 
accepted, a provocation to a quarrel 
which must end in favour of the 
wealthier power, and cannot be too 
quickly fought out. A third party 
thinks that British interests may be 
hest consulted by letting sleeping 
dogs lie. 

Nevertheless, on an attentive study 
of events past and present, all these 
views may furnish some ground of con- 
tradiction. Not that there is not in each 
of them—excepting perhaps the last— 
some small grain of truth; no error, 
perhaps, is really dangerous that does 
not contain such elements. The famous 
“testament,” though known to be 
spurious as a document, embodies some 
national aspirations ; the Russian 
progress in Central Asia is a move- 
ment which gives the nation that 
makes it a purchase upon possible 
opponents ; the British in India must, 
on their part, show vigilance and 
strength. But the history of the past 
is there, to show that antagonism be- 
tween the two nations is no necessity ; 
and the existing state of things 
may well be regarded as confirming 
that impression, and showing that 
there is plenty of room for the co- 
existence of both powers, in their 
fullest strength, in Asia and in the 
world. It is very doubtful if the 
Russians could take India if they 
desired to do so. They could only 
make a reasonable attempt to do so 


by the help of the robber-tribes of 
Central Asia and Afghanistan, whom 
the people of India look upon with 
feelings similar to those of the Roman. 
ised Britons for the Picts and Scots. 
The legions of England might not, of 
themselves, suffice for the defence of 


. India; but there is every reason to 


believe that they would receive ample 
and adequate support from the native 
troops in the British service and in 
the service of the protected princes of 
the country, and that this would be 
backed up by the good will of the 
wealthy and respectable classes, lovers 
of peace, and possessed by a hereditary 
dread of northern rapine. This is not 
the place to discuss at any length this 
much-vexed question. Military officers, 
on either side of the frontier, seem to 
think such an undertaking feasible ; 
statesmen, however, will decide when- 
ever decision may be requisite. Thus 
much may be here remarked :—that a 
Russian force of at least fifty thousand 
fighting men would probably be the 
indispensable nucleus of an invading 
army ; and at the immense distance to 
which it would have to be taken from 
its base of operations such a force 
would be entirely dependent on the 
country between Merv and Candahar 
for its means of transport and of sub- 
sistence. The rulers of British India, 
on their side, with railways and depéts 
all along the frontier, and with sub- 
sidized friends among the Afghans, 
would be watching to take advantage 
of every check. It may be assumed 
that the Russians would be supported 
by hordes of predatory cavalry, but 
these would cost more than they were 
worth by eating up the country and 
exasperating the native population. 
The warlike tribes of Afghanistan 
would be ready to swoop upon the in- 
vaders at every chance, as they once 
did upon us; no more ruthless mo- 
lesters of a retreat were ever seen. 
In rear of the advance would be the 
Turcomans, not easily tamed, and in- 
spired by any feelings but those of 
love for their late conquerors. Such 
a column would be a long while getting 
to Candahar; and where would the 
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forces of British India be in the mean- 
while? These things must be known 
to the Czar and his advisers, and are 
likely to have full weight in their 
counsels, especially if they found the 
present masters of India courteous and 
friendly without relaxation of readi- 
ness and watchful resolution. The Rus- 
sians are well aware of all this: they 
are further aware that, in addition to 
the formidable nature of the original 
enterprise, they would, in case of suc- 
cess, find themselves confronted by 
the still greater difficulty of governing 
the country when they had got it. 
They may well be deterred from the 
ambition of undertaking a task which 
—as M. Bonvalot sees—taxes severely 
the powers of a race far more advanced 
than themselves in political skill and 
experience. The members of the 
Russian Government are powerless 
even to give domestic, economic, com- 
mercial, or financial, welfare to their 
own people. Why should they volun- 
tarily add to these unsuccessful labours 
the cares of a new and distant land 
whose chief wealth consists in a popu- 
lation of paupers ? 

Why then, it may be asked, do the 
Russians seem so bent on making it 
appear that they contemplate the inva- 
sion of India? They are not madmen ; 
and no sane person will give up his 
sheep and oxen to go forth in the pur- 
suit of chimeras. Not only does this 
conduct of theirs savour of fatuity ; 
it is also a constant breach of the 
comity of nations. Unmeaning as 
the menace may seem to serious states- 
manship, it is not the less a source of 
political unrest, an unceasing cause of 
hemorrhage and depletion to the 
finance of British India. Such treat- 
ment is not proper or becoming from 
one people to another with whom 
friendly relations are professed. 

An explanation was furnished, in 
the hearing of the present writer, by 
a distinguished Russian officer. The 
apparently threatening attitude of 
Russia is, according to this supposi- 
tion, due to a total misunderstanding 
caused by mutual ignorance. The 
British nation has, somehow, been 
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taught that it is bound to oppose cer- 
tain mysterious designs on the peace 
of Europe ; Russia is held out to them 
as a power of lawless ambition such 
as France was held to be in the time of 
Lewis the Fourteenth. The Russians for 
their part overrate the degree to which 
the British are prepared to act upon 
these lessons ; and they are determined 
to set up a permanent demonstration 
on England’s most vulnerable point, 
with the view of neutralising that 
action. 

That Russia is not solely to blame 
for such misgivings, nor essentially 
or necessarily inimical to England, 
will be clear to any attentive and un- 
prejudiced student of history. And 
it is to be remembered that, when 
we speak or read of Russia we are 
mainly concerning ourselves with the 
case of one human being. Russia, of 
course, may be otherwise regarded. 
When, for instance, a book comes out 
upon Russia, we expect to find it, in 
the main, devoted to a description of 
the Russian people. When, again, 
we contemplate the attitude of Russia 
in details of diplomacy or commerce, it 
is chiefly of the official class that we 
are thinking. But, in regard to great 
lines of policy, Russia means the Czar 
(or Czarina) for the time being. There 
are then—if the expression may be 
allowed—three Russias; and the Russia 
with which other nations have, on the 
whole, to reckon, is the one which is 
represented by a ruler who, in matters 
of foreign policy, is all-powerful and 
—except when he is insane —almost 
omniscient. There was an instance, 
in the very opening of the current 
century, when a crazy Czar went near 
to doing mischief ; but Paul was soon 
abolished, in the interests of his 
dynasty and country. As a rule the 
Czars have been wonderfully well- 
informed persons ; and whatever mis- 
understandings have prevailed between 
Russia and other nations, the fault 
has never been wholly—perhaps not 
often even partially—theirs. It may 
indeed be said that Nicholas, in his 
famous conversation with Sir Henry 
Seymour, did not show that he under 
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stood the feelings and wishes of the 
English ; but it has been made quite 
clear by Mr. Kinglake that Lord Aber- 
deen and some other Englishmen were 
no wiser. So that, if the Uzar did 
then fall into perilous error, he went 
wrong in the best company. The fact 
is that the government of a free 
country is far less trustworthy in such 
matters than that of an absolute mon- 
arch following a traditional policy: 
each ministry may have a foreign 
policy of its own ; and the beliefs and 
ideas of the public are constantly 
changing and affecting the conduct— 
and even the existence—of cabinets. 
The absolute monarch on the other 
hand will know what he desires, and 
act consistently. Taking this clue in 
our hands, let us thread the labyrinth 
of the past three or four genera- 
tions, and see what has been the 
tendency of Russia since she began to 
take a part in the game of European 
politics. 

In 1755 Great Britain was almost 
at her lowest ebb. Beaten by the 
French in North America, and threat- 
ened in her Hanoverian possessions 
by a league between France and 
Prussia, she had no army worth men- 
tioning; and the population of the 
British Islands, unarmed and undis- 
ciplined, was overwhelmed with im- 
potent terror at the prospect of a 
French invasion. Parliament at this 
juncture positively refused to organise 
the militia. Fox and Newcastle then 
actually proposed to confide the defence 
of the country to foreign mercenaries. 
Yet it was at such a moment that the 
Court of St. Petersburg concluded an 
alliance with that of St. James, and 
promised the aid of fifty-five thousand 
men for the defence of Hanover. The 
alliance eventually came to nothing ; 
but that was by no fault of the Czarina, 
who was thrown over by the English 
as soon as they found that the King 
of Prussia would oppose the entry into 
Germany of Russian troops. George 
the Second, trembling for his con- 
tinental territory, hastened to conclude 
a treaty with Frederick ; and the 
Russian Czarina was left in the lurch. 
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During the remainder of the century, 
Russia, though at enmity with most 
of the Great Powers, continued friendly 
to England, and British officers rose 
to high employment in her service. 
Then came the crazy Paul, and a great 
“Russian scare”, extending for the 
first time in the direction of India. 
But it quickly passed away. In 1801 
the Czar was murdered, to the great 
relief of his own subjects and many 
others ; and his successor, the refined 
and liberal-minded Alexander the First, 
hastened to conclude a convention with 
Great Britain. In 1807 the two 
Powers united to protect Turkey 
against French aggression; but the 
Sultan finally disregarded their counsel, 
took the side of Bonaparte, and de- 
clared wer against Russia. Here 
again, it was not Russia that mis- 
behaved. England—who had caused 
the rupture by forcing the Dardanelles 
—suddenly retired from the contest, 
once more leaving her ally in the 
lureb. 

Lastly, we find these Powers united 
with one another and with France in 
the defence of Greece. Once again the 
English inconsistency prevailed. The 
attack on the Turkish empire which 
ended with the battle of Navarino 
gave dissatisfaction to the British 
nation, and Lord Goderich and his 
Cabinet went out, to be succeeded by 
the Tories under Wellington. From 
that period may be dated the ever- 
growing estrangement of the two once 
friendly nations. For a few years 
indeed the questions of Catholic Eman- 
cipation and Parliamentary Reform 
occupied the English people and their 
rulers to the almost total exclusion of 
foreign affairs. But, as these ques- 
tions were disposed of, the restless 
activity of Lord Palmerston began to 
exert itself in the direction of the 
“ Eastern Question”, and a number 
of movements, which from any other 
point of view but his were chiefly 
gratuitous, began to take place. On 
June 20th, 1839, he pronounced it 
his opinion that it was necessary to 
save the Ottoman empire from “an 
exclusive protection, which would 
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sooner or later prove fatal to it if 
France and England were not agreed”. 
That was a bold note tosound, whether 
it had a meaning or not. This doubt 
exists, because towards the end of the 
following year the same minister 
entered into an acrimonious corre- 
spondence with France, which led to 
the exclusion of that country from the 
league of the Four Powers, and which 
might have had even more serious 
consequences but for the fall of the 
Thiers Cabinet on October 20th. At- 
tacked on the subject of his foreign 
policy in 1848 by Messrs. Urquhart 
and Chisholm Anstey, Palmerston de- 
fended himself by the declaration that 
“ England should have neither eternal 
friendships nor eternal enmities” ; and 
he went so far as to say that he adopted 
the maxim of Mr. Canning, that “the 
interest of England was the shibboleth 
of peace”—a maxim which will not 
perhaps be found the easier of compre- 
hension the more it is studied. Buta 
few years earlier this pacific minister 
had entered with a light heart on 
the Afghan war, as a means of check- 
ing Russian progress in Asia. 

What, on the other hand, was the 
policy of Russia, represented by the Czar 
Nicholas and his experienced minister, 
the veteran Count Nesselrode? It was 
one of such patient wisdom that a 
French diplomatist who had once been 
hostile was won over to give them his 
entire confidence. Thus writes the 
Marquis de Castelbajac, in 1852: 


“*If he exercises despotic power he is not 
the less for keeping account of the religious 
sentiments and national character of his 
am. for that is the source of his power. 

do not believe in the longings of Russia for 
Turkey. Since I have been here I have been 
cured of the Western ideas of her ambition. 
The policy of Catherine has been abandoned 
by Nicholas. Eversince 1848 his main solici- 
tude has been for the re-establishment of order 
in Europe and the development of commerce, 
agriculture, industry, morals, and administra- 
tion in his vast empire. It is in these that he 
finds the foundations of the real power and 
prosperity of Russia and the sufficient em- 
ens of his life. The hereditary Grand 

uke has the same ideas. But the Czar will 

never consent to having the gates of the Bos- 

phorus and the Baltic shut against him, to 
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having Constantinople occupied by any of the 
Great Powers, or the Sound by Germany. Not 
that he wants either for himself; he is per- 
suaded that the possession of Stamboul would 
be the dissolution of the Russian empire and 
the signal for a general war.” } 


How the British ministers re- 
sponded to the friendly attitude of 
the Czar is well known. In February, 
1853, he made them an offer which 
was completely in accordance with his 
assurances to M. de Castelbajac of the 
previous year. “The sick man”, he 
said to Sir Hamilton Seymour, “is 
dying, and we can never allow such 
an event to take us by surprise. We 
must come to some understanding” 
{always the wish for an “under- 
standing” !], “and this we should do 
if I could hold but ten minutes’ con- 
versation with your ministers... . 
There are several things that I will 
never tolerate. I will. begin with 
ourselves. J will not tolerate the per- 
manent occupation of Constantinople by 
the Russians. . . . But neither will I 
tolerate its occupation by any other of 
the Great Powers.”’ He ended, as we 
all know, by sketching an imaginary 
distribution of the effects of the 
moribund Turk, in which the English 
Government would be left free to 
take possession of Egypt and of 
Crete. Our ministers violated the 
Czar’s confidence ; with the help of 
Turkey, France and Sardinia they de- 
stroyed his navy, decimated his army, 
bombarded his chief maritime arsenal, 
and broke his heart. And all because 
he offered to share with them in the 
administration of an expected lapse, 
their share of which they have since 
appropriated. The British appropria- 
tion has followed the hints of the unfor- 
tunate Czar. They have taken Cyprus 
—which seemed to suit them better 
than Crete—and so far as we can see 
at present, they have taken Egypt. 
It is difficult to perceive what ground 
of complaint they have against Russia, 
whatever reasons Russia may have to 
distrust or disturb them. 


1 M. de Castelbajac, May, 1852, in Rothan’s 
‘*Souvenirs Diplomatiques.” 
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Since these things were done the 
centre of gravity in England has 
shifted. The democracy, instead of 
conspiring and fighting against the 
State, has been admitted within its 
walls. The power which, in the last 
century, passed from the Crown to the 
landed aristocracy, is now passing into 
the hands of the whole people. But the 
vast majority, in spite of the establish- 
ment of universal and compulsory 
education, is not yet completely in- 
structed as to the external relations of 
the country. The Irish question dis- 
tracts attention ; and the absorbing 
necessity of working for a livelihood 
leaves the labouring classes little 
leisure for the study of foreign politics. 
It is the more necessary that the 
facts should be clearly examined and a 
right direction given to public opinion. 
It is above all things necessary that a 
more homogeneous character should be 
given to English policy. If Turkey in 
Europe is doomed by her own incurable 
disorder, and Austrian power threat- 
ened by incompatibility of discordant 
elements ; if Russia, above all, is a 
great and growing nation at unity 
with itself; if these things be so, it 
well behoves the land of modern politi- 
eal progress to avoid unnecessary con- 
flicts with the land of strength not yet 
developed. If these things be not so, 
then we are in the position of the 
Greeks in the time of Philip, and the 
hour is come for the appearance of a 
new Demosthenes. Absit omen / 

What makes it the more important 
for the Government of Britain and of 
British India—which ultimately is but 
one—to decide quickly is this: the 
development of petroleum on the 
shores of the Caspian, already im- 
mense, promises to be almost inex- 
haustible, coming as it does from 
comparatively recent formations. 
Consequently, there can never be any 
difficulty—so far as fuel is concerned 
—in running troops by train in any 
direction throughout Central Asia. 
General Annenkoff has shown how 
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easy it is to lay down light railways 
in that flat country. Accordingly, we 
are told by a recent Russian writer 
that “if these lines produced no other 
advantage than that of accelerating 
the establishment of a friendly under- 
standing between England and Russia, 
they would have already rendered a 
prodigious service to humanity. And 
this understanding cannot long 
tarry after the two Powers, placed side 
by side on so many points, shall be 
convinced that a struggle between 
them would be, for one and the other, 
but a bloody and barren suicide; 
while, on the contrary, they have 
mutual advantages to gain in working 
together for the regeneration of the 
East. On the day when this great 
truth—unfortunately too long ignored 
—shall be announced by Russia and 
England, the peace and prosperity of 
the Eastern world will find themselves 
established on an imperishable basis.”! 

The savant, it will be seen, says the 
same as the Czar and the General. 
There is need of an “ understanding.” 
It is for the people that boasts of its 
wisdom, knowledge, love of peace, and 
mission of civilization, to vindicate its 
reputation for “intelligence, to cast 
away its own errors, and to invite the 
conterminous power to meet her half 
way. It is the irresistible instinct of 
Russia to seek expansion towards the 
sea ; and England has no real interest 
in joining those who would obstruct 
this natural aspiration. The strength 
of Russia is her inaccessibility, ena- 
bling her to strike her antagonists 
and retire into a place of safety. The 
more she spreads abroad the less she 
can retain that advantage. If she 
once comes to the sea she will be per- 
manently bound to be on good terms 
with the chief naval power, unless 
indeed that power should have already 
insisted on making her a foe. 


H. G. Keene. 


1M. P. de Tchihatchef, in the ‘‘ Revue des 
Deux Mondes.” 





SOME LESSONS FROM THE 


Tue Conference of the Bimetallic 
League, held at Manchester in April 
last, was a very remarkable and inter- 
esting event. It was remarkable in 
the first place for its catholicity : 
politicians from every camp appear to 
have found common ground in 
bimetallism, and the angry recrimina- 
tion of party politics was laid by the 
soothing influence of a common bond 
of interest. Nor is it merely in poli- 
tics that we have to note this pleasing 
feature ; for at the Conference we find 
assembled representatives of the Liver- 
pool, Birmingham and other Chambers 
of Commerce, representatives of many 
Chambers of Agriculture and of many 
Trades’ Councils. In bimetallism we 


find no antagonism between the in- 
terests of commerce, agriculture and 
labour, and it is surely a matter of 


interest and congratulation to find 
merchant and farmer, capitalist and 
labourer co-operating in furthering a 
common cause; but we refrain from 
waxing eloquent over the blessing of 
unity, on reflection that they had met 
to talk about money, a subject in 
which we have all so deep an interest. 
Then, too, there was something pecu- 
larily fit in making Manchester the 
scene of the Conference. We look 
back to the time when Manchester led 
the van in preaching the gospel of 
Free Trade, and when another League 
(the Anti-Corn-Law League) was 
formed there. But it must not be lost 
sight of, that the Bimetallic League 
will have to fight its way under 
different conditions. It was a much 
easier thing to create enthusiasm 
over the abolition of the corn- 
laws than it will be to create it 
over the substitution of bimetallism 
for monometallism. In _ the first 
place questions of taxes and duties 
come home to every one, and every- 
one will lend a willing ear to any 
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proposal for lightening the burden- 
ing of taxation. But it is quite other- 
wise with questions of monetary policy. 
So long as things go on with tolerable 
smoothness, the ordinary man cares 
little and knows less about the mone- 
tary system under which he lives. It 
is a dry and abstruse subject, about 
which he feels that he ought not to 
trouble himself but leave it to wiser 
heads than his own. It is only when 
he can be made to perceive that there 
is something so wrong as to affect him 
directly, that he can be got to feel any 
interest in the matter at all. Then, 
again, bimetallism does not appeal to 
any class interest or bias in the way 
that the corn-laws did. Then it 
was the interests of manufacture and 
commerce against the interests of 
landowners; to some extent the in- 
terests of the town against those of 
the country. But it is not so with 
bimetallism ; it seems clear that there 
is nothing like a war of classes in- 
volved in the matter. The only 
interest which seems as a whole to 
oppose bimetallism is the banking 
interest; and even that opposition 
is a faint-hearted one, because some 
of the bankers profess to believe that 
the introduction of bimetallism would 
have no effect whatever. It would 
appear, then, that the League will 
have this difficulty to start with, that, 
whatever be the importance of the 
subject, they will have great difficulty 
in creating that enthusiasm which is 
necessary to carry any great move- 
ment to success ; they will, in short, 
have for some time to be patient 
enough to preach in the wilderness, 
and to gather adherents singly and 
by degrees. It must be admitted too 
that at present the League lacks the 
glamour of a Cobden or a Bright, able 
though its leaders are. Possibly they 
will arise in time, and we shall have the 
K 2 
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union of the hour and the man ; but 
meanwhile the League can doubtless do 
much to advance its objects. 

In the next place the proceedings 
of the League, the papers read and the 
addresses made, are full of suggestion 
and interest. They are as full of interest 
to the ordinary reader as they are to 
the political economist ; and it may 
safely be said that, while on the one 
hand everyone interested in the com- 
mercial prosperity of his country will 
find in them much instruction, the 
professed student of economical science 
will either learn something he did not 
already know, or he will find his 
knowledge enhanced with new argu- 
ments and fresh illustrations. He will 
find how the same subject can be 
approached by different minds from 
as many different points of view, and 
will recognise that the poet was not 
altogether wrong in describing truth 
as a gem with many facets. 

In the first place, we see illustrated 
with undeniable force the fact that 
political economy and practical life 
are not so alien as some people would 
have us believe. It is customary with 
some to sneer at political economy, 
and to say that it is all very fine in 
theory, but that it is altogether un- 
practical, and, for all the use it is in 
everyday life, might just as well be 
relegated to Saturn. This is something 
like the charge brought against logic, 
that no one in ordinary writing or 
conversation stops to syllogise ; as if 
that proved it was advantageous, or 
rather, not disadvantageous to neglect 
the laws of correct thinking. Some 
people talk as though political economy 
were some arbitrary system, whereas it 
is nothing of the sort. Professor 
Nicholson put it very well at the Con- 
ference when he said that Adam Smith 
no more invented political economy 
than Harvey invented the circulation 
of the blood. Now the Bimetallic 
Conference will have done good ser- 
vice if it does nothing else than show 
that this charge against political eco- 
nomy is a groundless one. We find 
two professors of the science co-operat- 
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ing with men of the most practical 
character — merchants, farmers, and 
labourers. It proves that the prac- 
tical life of men and women in the 
State is closely bound up with the 
laws of economic science; and the 
statesman can no more ignore them 
than the physician can ignore the 
laws of the living organism. 

Another thing we find illustrated 
by the proceedings of the League is 
the extraordinary difficulty of political 
economy. This is shown by the differ- 
ences of opinion revealed. This diffi- 
culty arises in two ways: first, there 
is the difficulty in getting at the facts, 
and then there is the difficulty of 
reasoning from the facts when you 
have got them. 

We will take the first difficulty to 
begin with. It is clear that, in social 
inquiries, of the two inductive methods 
open to us, we are almost entirely 
excluded from experiment, and are 
reduced to observation alone. But 
the difficulty of observing the facts in 
society is extraordinary, and it is 
obvious that, if our facts or data are 
inadequate or incorrect, to draw infer- 
ences from them is mere trifling. 
This difficulty is well brought out by 
the Bimetallic Conference. There is, 
for instance, the question whether, as 
a matter of fact, the rate of wages has 
fallen or not, and if so to what extent. 
One would imagine that it should not 
be a very difficult thing to give a 
decisive answer to this question. Yet 
when we compare the statements made 
at the Conference with one another, 
and with what we read elsewhere, 
there appears to be a hopeless diverg- 
ence of opinion. Mr. Gibbs refers to 
a writer in “The Times”, who states 
that, as a result of inquiries made 
throughout England, it had been estab- 
lished that wages had fallen little or 
not at all. On the other hand Mr. 8S. 
Smith states that wages have fallen 
fifteen or twenty per cent. on an 
average since 1873, and that employ- 
ment has been so irregular and un- 
certain that the great Trades Unions 
have been almost swamped by claims 
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for relief. Mr. J. C. Fielden says 
that since 1874 the wages of miners 
have fallen at least fifty per cent., of 
the cotton factory hands seven or 
eight per cent., and of the labourers 
in the building trades fourteen per 
cent. Mr. Everett puts the fall of 
farm-labourers’ wages at four shillings 
a week. But these statements are 
quite at variance with those made by 
such inquirers as Mr. Giffen and Pro- 
fessor Leone Levi, who:concluded that 
there had been a considerable rise in 
wages. Then, again, there is the ques- 
tion whether or not there are many 
unemployed, and if there are, whether 
the number is increasing. One would 
imagine that there should not be any 
insuperable difficulty in answering 
this question. The writer in ‘The 
Times”, Mr. Gibbs says, laid it 
down that the East End of London 
was crowded with unemployed men. 
Mr. J. C. Fielden says that “the cry 
of the unemployed has been heard 
each succeeding winter (for several 
years) in our great cities, our sea- 


ports, and our large towns”, and 
that “this cry is simply the mut- 
tering of a coming storm”. Mr. G. D. 
Kelley maintains that Mr. Fielden’s 


figures are much too low. Mr. S. 
Smith says “that all our great cities 
have had to cope with masses of un- 
employed people”. But all these 
statements sound very strange in face 
of the facts discovered by the Com- 
mittee appointed to give work to the 
unemployed in London in laying out 
public gardens. It would appear from 
the report of the Committee that out 
of the whole number who applied for 
work a considerable percentage never 
came to receive it. The presumption 
is either that they were able to get 
work elsewhere, or that they preferred 
idleness and a scanty subsistence on 
the proceeds of crime, the latter alter- 
native being, let us hope, the less 
probable. It would appear also from 
the same report that of those who did 
accept work a number were able to 
leave afterwards, either finding work 
elsewhere or emigrating. As to the 
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remainder, the Committee found that 
it was impossible to help them, being 
either physically or morally unfit to 
perform any decent work at all. Of 
this unfortunate and miserable resi- 
duum it can be said with certainty 
that, whether trade be good or bad, 
whether we have bimetallism or mono- 
metallism, they will always be unem- 
ployed. The curse lies in themselves 
and not in the commercial policy under 
which they live. Then again the 
Labour Correspondent to the Board 
of Trade has just reported that during 
the last few months the number of 
the unemployed has diminished, and 
the figures he gives are not at all such 
as to make one believe that there are 
“masses of unemployed people”. It 
is extremely difficult to reconcile the 
various statements made on this sub- 
ject, and it seems well nigh impossible 
to discover the real condition of the 
labouring classes. We have on the one 
hand members of the League speaking 
of “the muttering of coming storms”’, 
“social cataclysms”’, and the like ; on 
the other hand, at the Co-operative 
Festival at the Crystal Palace, we 
hear the pean of the Triumph of 
Labour, and orators growing eloquent 
over the Emancipation of Labour. 
Now one thing is quite clear, that 
we must decide on adopting one 
course or the other. It is absurd 
that on one day we should be asked 
to put on sackcloth and ashes and 
to pray to avert the coming cata- 
clysm, and on the next day that we 
should be put down as cold and apa- 
thetic for not going into ecstasies over 
the triumph and the emancipation of 
labour. We must take our stand on 
one platform or the other, but before 
we can decide, we must get some really 
authoritative information. At present 
it would seem that we have no autho- 
rity, but that we are at the mercy of 
more or less self-constituted inquirers. 
Any one who could devise some means 
of arriving at the true facts of the 
case would perform a real service to 
political economy, because for political 
economists to try to look for economic 
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laws amongst a mass of inaccurate and 
uncertain data is to build on sand and 
make bricks without straw. In con- 
nection with this matter one cannot feel 
particularly grateful to Mr. Fielden, 
who tells us that “the usual methods 
by which employment in the country 
is gauged, such as the savings-bank 
test, the pauper returns, and the re- 
turns of imports and exports, are in 
many respects quite misleading”. This 
is cheerful news for those who have 
employed the usual methods. But the 
worst of it is that Mr. Fielden does 
not tell us what the true methods 
are. He is something like a man who 
on the high seas tells the captain that 
his compass and sextant are so in- 
accurate as to be worthless, and there 
leaves him. 

We have now dealt with some of 
the difficulties as to the facts, and will 
proceed to deal with the difficulties 
presented by the divergences of opi- 
nion arrived at upon facts universally 
accepted. Take, for instance, the fall 
of prices. It would appear to be ad- 
mitted on all hands that a substantial 
fall in prices has occurred since 1873 ; 
but when we come to ask the cause of 
the fall we are at once met with the most 
embarrassing variety of answers. Seve- 
ral causes are offered ; the appreciation 
of gold, the demonetization of silver, 
the development of cheap machinery 
and cheap transports, and the increase 
of instruments of credit. Now the 
monometallists assert that the appre- 
ciation of gold and the demonetization 
of silver have nothing to do with the 
fall in prices, but that the true causes 
are the others just named. The bi- 
metallists say that the appreciation of 
gold, or that the appreciation of gold 
together with the demonetization of 
silver, are in the main the cause of the 
fall, though they admit the operation 
of the other causes. For instance, 
Mr. 8. Smith says, “We do not deny 
that various subordinate causes have 
contributed to produce this depression”’, 
but he asserts that “the demonetiza- 
tion of silver is in the main contribu- 
tory to the heavy fall in prices”. It 


would be much more satisfactory if the 
bimetallists were to make some at- 
tempt to show to what extent the 
various causes have severally contri- 
buted to the fall. It would obviously 
much strengthen their case if they 
could show that the causes other than 
the monetary ones had only a very 
small effect in reducing prices, whereas 
prices had fallen greatly. But they 
content themselves by merely assert- 
ing that the fall of prices is too great 
to be explained by other than monetary 
causes. And even in the discussion 
on the true cause of the fall there is 
not quite an absolute agreement as to 
the facts; for while the bimetallists 
assert that gold is appreciated, or in 
other words that gold is scarce, the mono- 
metallists say that gold is not scarce, 
but on the contrary plentiful. Mr. 
William Fowler, for instance, a direc- 
tor of the National Discount Company, 
says that he cannot believe in the 
scarcity of gold because money is cheap, 
and Mr. Currie, the banker, says the 
same thing. Mr. Wells, the American 
economist, goes so far as to say that 
the years of falling prices in England 
have been characterized by an exces- 
sive supply of meney and currency. 
So that we are met with diametri- 
cally opposite answers to the question 
whether gold is scarce or not. 

We will next take another point 
closely connected with the fall of 
prices,—What is the effect of the in- 
crease of instruments of credit? Mr. 
Grenfell says that he cannot conceive 
but that the effect of their increase 
would be to raise prices. Sir H. M. 
Meysey-Thompson says, “I believe 
that all experience shows that in times 
of increasing currency and rising prices 
the instruments of credit have, instead 
of decreasing, increased with the in- 
creasing supply of currency”. Yet 
the monometallists assert just the 
contrary. What a surprising differ- 
ence of opinion on a small point ! 

But perhaps the most interesting 
difference of opinion arises on the 
question,—Is a fall of prices a good 
thing? It is indisputable that a fall 
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of prices has taken place; and the 
bimetallists are therefore naturally 
met at the outset with the objection 
that they have no ground for com- 
plaint. It must be admitted that the 
objection is a grave one. It is almost 
an instinct in man to try and get things 
as cheap as possible. When a man 
emigrates to a new country he very 
naturally inquires the cost of living 
there; if he hears that things are 
cheap, he thinks that the place is a 
desirable one, but if things are dear, 
he will think twice before going, un- 
less with the prospect of proportionally 
high wages. Cheapness, then, in itself 
is an eminently desirable thing in the 
eyes of most people. But the bimetal- 
lists say, “ No, it is not, or rather it 
may not be so always; it depends ou 
how the cheapness was brought about ”. 
The labouring man would probably be 
somewhat surprised if told, on his way 
home from marketing, that he was 
mistaken in supposing he was any the 
better for having bought his things 
cheap. The bimetallists would address 
him somewhat in this fashion: “ My 
good sir, that cheapness you take such 
delight in is no blessing to you at all, 
but rather a curse. Had it been 
brought about by increase of produc- 
tion, then all would have been well, 
but, alas! it has been brought about 
by a change in the proportion between 
commodities and money’. Surely 
this would sound sheer folly in the 
ears of a man whose grand object in 
life it is to get things cheap with- 
out puzzling his head about reasons. 
Yet this is the argument of the bi- 
metaliists. Mr. Smith says, “ We do 
not deny that the cheapening of com- 
modities in a natural manner, such, 
for instance, as that of cotton fabrics 
by the inventions of Watt and Ark- 
wright, is a benefit to mankind ; but 
we do assert that the artificial lower- 
ing of prices by changing the standard 
isa great evil”. And then he goes 
on to say that the only class who suffer 
from a rise in prices are the “an- 
nuitants, fund-holders, and others in 
receipt of fixed money payments”, and 
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that the rise in the value of gold has 
“re-distributed wealth to the great 
injury of the producing classes”. Now 
as the receivers of fixed money pay- 
ments are usually the wealthy and the 
producers are the poor, it follows, ac- 
cording to Mr. Smith, that the wealthy 
are benefited by a fall in prices, while 
the poor are injured. Yet this, one 
would say, is in flat contradiction to 
common sense, for surely low prices 
are a greater boon to the poor than to 
the rich. The bimetallists are there- 
fore reduced to maintaining a paradox. 
And just as one sin leads to another, 
so is it necessary to have recourse to 
a paradox to support a paradox ; 
namely, that in a poor country things 
may be very cheap. Mr. Coke, for 
instance, in support of the bimetallic 
position, says that “commodities are 
always easy to purchase in a poor 
country. . In the interior of India 
where there was poverty, a sheep could 
be bought for a rupee, a hundred pounds 
of wheat for the same sum”. But on 
the other hand the bimetallists can 
fairly retort that those who maintain 
that over-production is the cause of 
the fall of prices, are themselves guilty 
of a paradox. Mr. Taylor puts it fairly 
enough in this way, that to say that 
over-production is the cause is to say 
to the working classes, ‘“‘ You cannot 
have enough clothing, and you cannot 
have enough to eat, because there is 
too much of it”. This is tantamount 
to saying that, if over-production be 
the cause, though there are plenty 
of cheap goods within reach of the 
labourer, he has no money to buy 
them ; that he is in the position of a 
hungry man in a market who has lost 
his purse, or who has mislaid the key 
of a well-stocked larder. It must be 
admitted that this is almost an incred- 
ible state of affairs. Surely a country 
that can produce in large quantities 
must have great motives to produce, 
or in other words must be most pros- 
perous. And how is it conceivable 
that when there is an alleged over- 
production there can be no buying- 
power in the hands of the labourers % 
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No production can go on without 
Jabour, and where there is labour, 
there wages will be paid. Surely, 
then, this over-production implies pay- 
ment of large quantities of wages, and 
how can it be said that, where things 
are admittedly cheap, and where by 
implication there is a large distribu- 
tion of wages, the working-man has 
no buying-power? So that while, on 
the one hand, the monometallists are 
driven to maintain either that cheap- 
ness may lead to starvation in the 
midst of plenty, or that, in the alter- 
native, cheapness is always a good 
thing, their opponents, on the other 
hand, in order to maintain their posi- 
tion, are compelled to resort to the 
assertion that cheapness is not always 
the same thing, that there is one sort 
of cheapness and another sort of cheap- 
ness, and that cheapness may be a 
blessing or a curse, according to its 
quality. The bimetallists may be right, 
but this sort of reasoning does not 
appeal to the ordinary mind of the 
plain-thinking mortal, with whom 
cheapness pure, simple, and absolute 
is a most blessed thing. Again, then, 
we see how many and curious diverg- 
ences of opinion can arise over the 
endeavour to get a plain answer to 
what most people would say was a 
plain question, namely, Is cheapness a 
good thing? 

Another question equally unsettled 
is the relation of the rate of discount 
to the quantity of gold. We have 
already referred to the difficulty of 
getting a unanimous answer to the 
question of fact, Is gold scarce? And 
to what we have already said on this 
point we will just add this, that Mr. 
Gibbs in responding to the toast of 
the bimetallic cause did give some sort 
of answer to this question. His words 
were: “He [Mr. Fowler] says gold 
is not scarce. No, of course not ; it 
is not scarce positively, but relatively. 
The question is not whether there is 
a quantity of it,or too little, or too 
much ; what affects prices is the 
amount of money there is relatively 
for what it has to do”. Surely this 


is a strange sort of answer. The 
division of scarcity into relative and 
absolute is a distinction without a 
difference. Nothing is ever in itself 
plentiful or scarce. Plenty and scarcity 
must be relative to something, and it 
seems absolutely meaningless to speak 
of a thing as scarce or plentiful abso- 
Jutely. Gold is no exception. It is 
either scarce or it is not ; and to say 
that it is not scarce absolutely but 
relatively, seems to be merely playing 
with words. What would be thought 
of a commander who was asked to 
say whether corn was scarce in his 
garrison or not, and who replied that 
he did not know, but that all he 
could say was that it was scarce 
relatively ? 

The monometallists say that the rate 
of discount does indicate the quantity of 
gold. The bimetallists meet this witha 
flat contradiction ; and, what is more, 
point to instances which show that low 
discount does not indicate a plenitude 
of money, which, in a country using a 
single gold standard, is gold. For 
instance, Mr. Gibbs points to the years 
1843-1851, as being years when the 
average rate of discount was 3/. 12s. 6d. 
per cent. and when gold was scarce 
and the years 1852-1860 as being years 
when, though the rate of discount was 
41. Gs. 4d. per cent., gold was three 
times as plentiful. He instances also 
Mexico, where though the rate of 
interest is from twelve to four per 
cent., yet silver is so abundant as to 
be the chief article of export. These 
instances at least seem to prove that 
the rate of discount and the quantity 
of money are not so closely connected 
that any slight movement in one would 
cause a corresponding movement in the 
other. But on the other hand it seems 
difficult to believe that any violent 
diminution in the quantity of gold 
would be unaccompanied by a rise in 
the rate of discount. The difficulty 
here lies in the c nfusion of capital 
and money. Mr. Gibbs says that 
“the loan of gold and the loan of 
capital are not convertible terms”. 
Probably not; but surely gold forms 
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some portion of capital, and if so, 
what portion is it? 

There is one aspect of the monetary 
question on which there seems to be 
no disagreement. And that is the 
difficulties that arise under the present 
monetary system in our dealings with 
India and other silver-using countries. 
The Bimetallic Conference has brought 
out in very strong colours the impedi- 
ments thrown in the way of our 
commercial intercourse with those 
countries by the fall in the value of 
silver ; and it is only natural that in 
Manchester, the centre of a district 
whose prosperity has suffered from 
this very cause, full stress should have 
been laid upon this aspect of the ques- 
tion. Indeed this appears to us by 
far the most important element in the 
bimetallic controversy. If there were 
no silver-using Indian Empire doing 
an immense trade with England, the 
Bimetallic League would lose perhaps 
the strongest reason for its existence. 
There can be no doubt whatever that 
the present condition of things brings 
serious loss on the English manu- 
facturer and involves the Indian Go- 
vernment in ever-increasing financial 
difficulties, though the Indian people 
do gain by it to some extent. The 
Bimetallic Conference will have done 
good service if it calls still greater 
attention to a very serious evil. But 
putting out of sight this aspect of the 
question, it is not very apparent that 
a change in our monetary standard 
would be an unmixed good. And we 
would wish to direct the attention of 
the League to several points, which 
want explanation. First of all it seems 
to be assumed by the bimetallists that 
the depression of trade we have wit- 
nessed for some years past was bound 
to go on increasing, so long as the 
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single gold standard was continued. 
Mr. Gibbs, for instance, very eloquently 
talks of sending “gold and silver, 
linked together as true yoke-fellows, 
through the fields of commerce, agri- 
culture and industry, leaving the 
blessings of prosperity and plenty in 
their train”. Mr. S. Smith says that 
the monetary difficulty will recur, 
“like an attack of rheumatism or 
lumbago’”’, and that “ the patient will 
never know continuous good-health ”. 
If the bimetallists are not over-stating 
their case, the evil should be growing 
and the depression of trade increasing. 
Yet on the contrary, the Board of 
Trade Returns and the Railway Traffic 
Receipts show a very decided improve- 
ment in trade during the last six 
months. We are entitled, we think, 
to ask the bimetallists how they ac- 
count for it. Lastly we would suggest, 
as worthy of consideration, whether it 
may not be the case that the great 
prosperity of the years 1850-1870 was 
an inflated and unnatural prosperity, 
and that the present condition of things 
is in fact the more natural one. 

But it is chiefly upon the bearings 
of the Conference on political economy 
that we wish to lay stress, as illus- 
trating the peculiar difficulties of that 
science. The discrepancies in state- 
ments of fact, on which we have briefly 
touched, paint in striking colours 
the crudeness and inadequacy of our 
methods of ascertaining social pheno- 
mena. There is indeed much still to 
be done and to be learnt in political 
economy ; but in spite of all the hard 
things said of it, it has always some- 
thing to say that is worth listening to, 
whenever any question of commercial 
policy is under discussion. 


C. B. RoyLtance Kent. 








MRS. BROWNING. 


I, 


Up to the present time there has 
been no regular biography of Mrs. 
Browning. Mrs. Richmond Ritchie 
has indeed written an article in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,” 
but this from the nature of things could 
not be much more than a record. 
Now, however, in the series of “ Emi- 
nent Women,” Mr. Ingram has at- 
tempted to supply the want ; and after 
reading his book through more than 
once we are bound to say that we 
regret that he has been first in the 
field. However, as Mrs. Brown- 
ing herself says, “we get no good by 
being ungenerous, even to a book ;” 
so we will content ourselves with say- 
ing that as the most enthusiastic 


readers of Mrs. Browning would allow 
that her writing is occasionally dis- 
figured by faults of taste, it is a just 
Nemesis that her first biography should 
be intrusted to a writer who has little 
else that is characteristic of him. 


When Mr. Horne in the “ New 
Spirit of the Age” gave some bio- 
graphical particulars about Miss Bar- 
rett to the public, she wrote to him 
as follows :—“My dear Mr. Horne, 
the public do not care for me enough 
to care at all for my biography. If 
you say anything of me (and I am not 
affected enough to pretend to wish you 
to be absolutely silent if you see any 
occasion to speak) it must be as a 
writer of rhymes and not as the 
heroine of a biography. And then as 
to stories my story amounts to the 
knife-grinder’s with nothing at all for 
a catastrophe. A bird in a cage could 
have as good a story. Most of my 
events and nearly all my intense plea- 
sures have passed in thoughts.” And 
again later, when the paper had ap- 
peared :—‘ You are my friend I hope, 
but you do not on that account lose 


the faculty of judging me or the right 
of judging me frankly. I do loathe 
the whole system of personal compli- 
ment as a consequence of personal 
interest. I set more price on your 
sincerity than on your praise, and 
consider it more closely connected 
with the quality called kindness. I 
want kindness the rarest of all nearly 
. which is truth”. 

Those are Mrs. Browning’s own 
deliberate views, written it is true in 
early life, as to her own biography. 
A biography need not be critical, but 
this only applies to a biography written 
by a contemporary friend, and even 
then it must be absolutely faithful. 
Any one who sits down to trace the 
history of one with whom he had no 
personal acquaintance, when that life 
is closed by death and rounded by the 
past, is bound to make some effort 
to discriminate, In Mr. Ingram’s 
book the quality of discrimination is 
conspicuously wanting. He has evi- 
dently conceived an ideal and done 
his best to transmit it to others. That 
he has not altogether succeeded in 
disguising his heroine is no fault of 
his ; as Miss Barrett complains in an- 
other sentence of the letter from which 
we have been quoting,—*“ he has rouged 
her up to the eyes”. 

We shall not here do more than 
touch on two or three of the most 
salient points of the biography. 

The impression which the life leaves 
upon a reader is strangely mixed. The 
intellect with which we are brought 
into contact is profoundly impressive ; 
the spectacle of a life so vivid and 
untiring, so hopeful and ardent, lived 
under the pressure of constant physi- 
cal suffering and the still more marked 
presence of morbidity both of thought 
and feeling, is inspiring and moving. 

sut there is a want of wholesomeness 
about a great deal of it; there is a 
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sense of failare somewhere. This re- 
veals itself in its concrete form per- 
haps most clearly in the fact that with 
all the presence of high and animating 
thoughts, with the resolve of self-dedi- 
cation to the poetic office, with the 
assiduous and systematic labour to 
cultivate the art of expression, yet 
obscurity seems to haunt so many 
efforts, and that the sense of discrimi- 
nation so frequently appears to slum- 
ber. Mrs. Browning as a letter-writer 
is disappointing ; again and again there 
is a touch of true feeling, a noble 
idea, but with all this there is a 
certain want of penetration, a weari- 
some seriousness of thought, which 
of all qualities is the one that ought 
not to obtrude itself, a certain strain 
—a scraping of the soul, as Tourgé- 
nieff has it. And this may, we 
think, be best expressed by the 
pathetic words that fall from her 
in the letter already quoted: her 
history was that of a bird in a cage. 
Not only from the physical fact that 
she was for many years of her life an 
invalid, but mentally and morally also 
she was caged, by imaginary social 
fictions, by certain ingrained habits 
of thought; and, last of all, as a 
passionate idealist, she saw with pain- 
ful persistence and in horrible contrast 
the infinite possibilities of human 
nature and the limitations of low 
realities. 

She spent a happy if precocious 
childhood, and by the age of fifteen 
was already condemned to that bitter 
isolation of invalid life which, when 
it falls on a strong and vivid per- 
sonality, has, fortunately for human 
nature, a marvellously purifying and 
ennobling effect. Intellectual effort 
became first the anodyne of physical 
evil, then the earnest aim of her life. 

She never seems to have doubted as 
to the form that her impulsive need 
for expression was to take. “ You,” 
she writes to her father in the dedi- 
cation of her second volume of poems, 
“vou are a witness how if this art of 
poetry had been a less earnest object 
to me, it must have fallen from ex- 
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hausted hands before this day”. And 
again in the preface: “Poetry has 
been as serious a thing to me as life 
itself, and life has been a very serious 
thing; there has been no playing at 
skittles for me in either. J never 
mistook pleasure for the final cause of 
poetry, nor leisure for the hour of the 
poet. I have done my work, so far, as 
work—not as mere hand and head 
work, apart from the personal being— 
but as the completest expression of 
that being to which I could attain”. 
There is something very impressive 
about the earnestness of this. Its 
fault is perhaps that it is a little too 
outspoken : and, from a human point 
of view, we cannot help regretting 
that she did not a little more fall into 
that error which she so indignantly 
repudiates : if she had mistaken plea- 
sure a little more, not perhaps for the 
final cause, but for one of the primary 
causes of poetry, we cannot help feel- 
ing that she might have done, if not 
such earnest, at least more artistic 
work. 

One of the things that one expects 
to find in the biography of a poet is a 
detailed account of methods of com- 
position. It is interesting to know 
whether morning or evening hours 
were devoted to writing ; whether the 
act of composition was slow or quick ; 
whether the poem was worked out in 
the mind before it was transmitted to 
paper ; what proportion finished com- 
positions bear to unfinished ; whether 
incomplete work was ever resumed ; 
whether the observation of language 
was systematised in any way. All 
these things one is particularly anx- 
ious to hear in the case of a poetess 
whose work bears at once traces of 
hasty and of elaborate workmanship, 
whose vocabulary is so extraordinarily 
eclectic, whose rhymes are so peculiar 
and often, we must add, so inexpli- 
cable. The present biography, abound- 
ing as it does in details of what we 
may cal] the interviewer’s type, is 
almost entirely silent on these points. 
We hear indeed incidentally that the 
solid morning hours were Mrs. Brown- 
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ing’s habitual hours of work; and a 
curious correspondence is quoted be- 
tween herself and Horne, which shows 
that her rhymes, according to herself, 
were deliberately and painfully se- 
lected, principally in the case of 
disyllabic rhymes (even, we fear, such 
pairs as Goethe and duty, Bettine and 
between ye), because she held that 
English composers, though the lan- 
guage was rich in these rhythmical 
combinations, had been instinctively 
slow in applying them to serious 
poetry. If Mrs. Browning’s, or in- 
deed Mr. Browning’s, dissyllabic 
rhymes are the best defence that 
can be urged for this position, we must 
affirm that the general instinct on the 
whole has been right: such rhymes 
give a sense of fantastic elaborateness, 
and tend to concentrate the reader’s 
attention too closely upon the technique 
of the composition. This is, however, 
a minor point. But it is interesting 
to observe that this very detail, which 
constitutes a blemish in the eyes of 
even indulgent critics, was a subject 
upon which Mrs. Browning had not 
only definite ideas, but enthusiastic 
convictions. 

One other thing may be noted. It 
is alleged, though without certainty, 
that “Lady Geraldine’s Courtship ”’, 
a poem consisting of over four hundred 
lines, was actually composed within 
twelve consecutive hours. If that is 
so, it is a marvellous tour de force. 
The poem is one which, in spite of 
obvious faults, has an immense out- 
burst of lyrical power and magnificent 
feeling ; it contains many lines which 
linger in the memory ; and every one 
who has had any experience of com- 
position will recognise at once that, 
if this tradition about its origin be 
true, it is easy to understand why 
the poem was allowed to remain as it 
does. Besides the repugnance which 
most writers (and especially, we are 
inclined to think, Mrs, Browning) have 
felt for the lime labor, the painful 
excision and chiselling of a work of 
any kind, there is a special distaste 
for meddling with a work which 
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springs to life as it were in a moment ; 
such work grows to have, even in the 
course of a few hours, a sentient in- 
dividuality of its own which almost 
defies mutilation. 

Mrs. Browning’s best lyrical work 
was done before her marriage ; but 
the stirring of the truest depths of her 
emotional nature took voice in the 
collection of sonnets entitled “ From 
the Portuguese ””—strung, in Omar’s 
words, like pearls upon the string of 
circumstance. In these sonnets (which 
it is hardly necessary to say are not 
translations) she speaks the universal 
language; to her other graces had 
been added that which she had lacked 
before, the grace of content ; and for 
these probably she will be longest and 
most gratefully admired. 

The latter years of Mrs. Browning’s 
life have a certain shadowiness for 
English readers. The “Casa Guidi”, 
if we were not painfully haunted by 
the English in which Mr. Ingram’s 
interviewers have given their impres- 
sions of it, is a memory to linger over. 
The narrow dusty street that gave 
access to the tall, gloomy house ; the 
huge cool rooms, with little Pennini, 
so called in contrast to the colossal 
statue Apennino, “slender, fragile, 
spirit-like” flitting about from stair 
to stair: the faint sounds of music 
breathing about the huge corridors ; 
the scent, the stillness,—such a home 
as only two poets could create, and two 
lovers inhabit. Still it is no less true 
that we seem rather to lose touch of Mrs, 
Browning after her marriage. England 
was connected in her mind with all 
the old trials of life which seemed to 
have fallen away with her new exist- 
ence ; ill-health, and mental struggle, 
bereavement and pain—even though 
it was pain triumphed over. With 
marriage and Italy a new life began. 
It became her adopted country— 

** And now I come, my Italy, 
My own hills! Are you ware of me, my hills, 
How I burn to you? Do you feel to-night 
The urgency and yearning of my soul” ! 

And there the English reader is at 
fault. He cannot call Italy his own 
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in any genuine sense; much as his 
yearnings may go out towards her, in 
days when his own ungenial climate 
is wrapping the hedge-rows and hill- 
farms in mist and driving sleet, much 
as he may long for a moment after her 
sun and warmth, her transparent 
skies and sleeping seas, yet he knows 
his home is here. Even when he 
finds himself among her vines, where 
the lizards dart from stone to stone, 
and the dust puffs up white in the 
road beside the bay, he longs to be 
“ankle-deep in English grass,’ and 
finds himself murmuring in his heart 
Mr. Browning’s own words, 


‘© Oh ! to be in England now that April’s there. 

And whoever wakes in England sees some 
morning unaware, 

That the lowest boughs and the brushwood 
sheaf 

Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 

While the chaffinch sings on the orchard 
bough— 

** In England now!” 


That is what he really feels ; and 
however much he loves to think, as a 
picture, of the poet and poetess trans- 
planted into the warm lands, his 
heart does not go with them, as it 
would have done had they stayed at 
home. And so it comes to pass that 
some of the lines into which Mrs. 
Browning threw her most passionate 
emphasis, “Casa Guidi Windows’’, 
the words that burn with an alien 
patriotism—alien but sunk so deep 
that her disappointed hopes made 
havoe of her life—reach him like mur- 
muring music over water, sweet but 
fantastic—touching the ear a little 
and the heart a little, but bringing 
neither glow nor tears. 

They say that the Treaty of Villa- 
franca snapped the cord; that the 
bitter disappointment of what had 
become a passion rather than a dream 
broke the struggling spirit. It may be 
so; “ With her golden verse linking 
Italy to England”, wrote the grateful 
Florentines upon her monument. But 
England to Italy? No—* Italy”, she 
wrote herself “is one thing, England 
one”. We feel that she passed into 


a strange land, and somewhat in its 
sweetness forgot her own. The heart 
is more with her when she writes : 


“T saw 
Fog only, the great tawny weltering fog 
Involve the passive city, strangle it 
Alive, and draw it off into the void, 
Spires, bridges, streets and squares, as if a 
spunge 
Had wiped out London”, 
Or : 
A ripple of land: such little hills, the sky 
Can stoop to tenderly, and the wheatfields 
climb. 
Such nooks of valleys lined by orchises, 
Fed full of noises by invisible streams ; 
And open pastures where you scarcely tell 
White daisies from white dew—at intervals 
The mythic oaks and elm-trees standing out 
Self-poised upon their prodigy of shade— 
I thought my father’s land was worthy too 


_ 


Of being my Shakespeare’s. 


Il. 


“ Mr. Kenyon ”’, wrote Miss Barrett, 
“was with me yesterday . . . he accused 
me of writing a certain paper in the 
‘Atheneum’, and convicted me 
against my will; and when I could 
no longer deny and began to explain 
and pique myself upon my diplomacy, 
he threw himself back in his chair 
and laughed me to scorn as the least 
diplomatic of his acquaintance, ‘ You 
diplomatic !’” 

Mr. Kenyon, without perhaps in- 
tending it, gave expression to a feeling 
which must be familiar to all Mrs. 
Browning’s readers. Diplomacy is the 
last quality they expect from her. 
There is a well-known rhetorical de- 
vice, upon which Mrs. Browning in 
her classical studies must have not 
unfrequently stumbled, called the 
aposiopesis—in plain English, the art 
of breaking-off. It is a matter of regret 
that she did not employ this particu- 
lar construction with greater frequency 
—to use a colloquial expression, that 
she did not let you off a good deal. 
Many of her poems are weighted with 
a dragging moral; many of them fly 
with a broken wing,stopping and rising 
again, digressing and returning witb 
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a kind of purposeless persistency, as 
if they were incapable of deciding 
where to have done. Poems with 
passage after passage of extraordinary 
depth of thought and amazing felicity 
of expression, every now and then droop 
and crawl like the rain on a Novem- 
ber day, which will not fall in a 
drenching shower nor quite desist, 
but keeps dropping, dropping from 
the sky out of mere weakness or 
idleness. 

To secure an audience a poet must 
be diplomatic ; he must resolve whose 
ear he intends to catch. It is mere 
cant tosay that the best poetry cannot 
be popular; it is its first requisite 
that it must be read. When Gray 
wrote dwvavra ovveroiow on his odes 
he meant that there would be many 
people to whom they would not ap- 
peal; but it is ridiculous to say that 
the merit of poetry is in proportion to 
the paucity of its admirer. All poets 
have their own audiences. Shake- 
speare shot his dart at the world and 
did not miss it; Byron at smarting, 
melancholy souls, hitting not only 
those who had done with the world, 
but those who were disgusted because 
the world would not have them at any 
price ; Shelley aimed at poets ; Words- 
worth at children of Nature; Mrs. 
Browning perhaps at intellectual sen- 
timentalists. As the two character- 
istics are rarely found united, in fact 
are liable to exclude one another, it 
may perhaps be the reason why she is 
so little appreciated in her entirety : 
she is perhaps too learned for women 
and too emotional for men. 

Let us consider for a moment where 
her intellectual training came from. 
Roughly speaking, the basis of it was 
Greek from first to last: at nine 
years old she measured her life by the 
years of the siege of Troy, and carved 
a figure out of the turf in her garden 
to represent a recumbent warrior, 
naming it Hector. Then came her 
version of the “ Prometheus Vinctus ” ; 
her long studious mornings over Plato 
and Theocritus with the blind scholar, 
Mr. Boyd, whom she commemorates 


in ‘‘ Wine of Cyprus”, (which contains, 
by the way, one of her finest couplets ; 


** When the cothurns trod majestic 
Down the deep iambic lines ’’) 


when she read, as she writes, “the 
Greek poets, with Plato, from end 
toend”; her dolorous excursion with 
the Fathers; and at last in the 
Casa Guidi the little row of minia- 
ture classics, annotated in her own 
hand, standing within easy reach 
of her couch. Of course she was an 
omnivorous reader besides. She speaks 
of reading the Hebrew Bible, “from 
Genesis to Malachi—never stopped 
by the Chaldean, and the flood of 
all possible and impossible British 
and foreign novels and romances, with 
slices of metaphysics laid thick be- 
tween the sorrows of the multitudinous 
Celestinas.” But it was evidently in 
Greek, in the philosophical poetry of 
Euripides and the poetical philosophy 
of Plato, that she found her deepest 
satisfaction. 

At the same time she was in no 
sense learned, though possessing learn- 
ing far greater than generally falls to 
a woman’s lot to possess. Her educa- 
tion in Greek must have been un- 
systematic and unscholarly—her clas- 
sical allusions which fall so thick in 
letters and poems have not quite the 
genuine ring. We do not mean that 
she did not get nearer the heart of 
the Greek writers and appreciate their 
spirit more sympathetically than many 
a far more erudite scholar: that was 
to be expected, for she brought en- 
thusiasm and insight and genius to 
the task; but her learning is not an 
animated part of her, it is sometimes 
almost an incubus. The character of 
her allusions is too often remote and 
fanciful. They fall, it is true, from a 
teeming brain; but they are not the 
simple direct comparisons which would 
occur to a man who had made Greek 
literature his own, but rather the un- 
expected, modern turns which so often 
surprise a student, like the red bunches 
of valerian which thrust out of the sand- 
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stone frieze of a Sicilian temple—such 
comparisons, for instance, as the cele- 
brated one in “ Aurora Leigh” of the 
peasant who might have been gather- 
ing brushwood in the ear of a colossus 
had Xerxes carried out his design of 
carving Athos into the likeness of a 
man. Her characterization of the 
classical poets in “The Poet’s Vow” 
will also illustrate this ; now so extra- 
ordinarily felicitous and clear-sighted, 
as, for instance, of Shakespeare and 
Ossian, and now so alien to the true 
spirit of the man described. The 
fact was that she read the Greeks as 
a woman of genius was sure to do; 
stupefied by their majestic grace, 
amazed at their solemn profundity, 
and yet unaware that she was pro- 
jecting into them a feeling, a senti- 
mental outlook which they did not 
possess, attributing directly to them a 
deliberate power which was merely the 
effect of their unconscious, antique, 
and limited vision upon the emotional 
child of a later age. 

The strangest thing is that a woman 
of such complex and sensitive faculties 
should have given her allegiance to 
such models. Never was there a writer 
in whom the best Greek characteristics 
were more conspicuously absent. Their 
balance, their solidity, their calm, their 
gloomy acquiescence in the bitter side 
of life, have surely little in common 
with the passionate spirit that beat so 
assiduously against the bars, and asked 
the stars and hills so eagerly for their 
secrets. Such a passage as the fol- 
lowing, grand as is the central idea, 
is surely enough to show the utter 
incompatibility which existed between 
them: “I thought that had A%schylus 
lived after the incarnation and cruci- 
fixion of our Lord Jesus Christ, he 
might have turned, if not in moral 
and intellectual yet in poetic faith, 
from the solitude of Caucasus to the 
deeper desertness of that crowded 
Jerusalem, where none had any pity 
—from the faded white flower of a 
Titanic brow to the withered grass of 
a heart trampled on by its own be- 
loved—from the glorying of him who 


gloried that he could not die, to the 
sublime meekness of the Taster of 
death for every man: from the taunt 
stung into being by the torment, to 
his more awful silence, when the agony 
stood dumb before the love”... . It 
was like a woman to bring the two 
together, to dwell on what might have 
been, and nothing could be more 
lovable in her ; but nothing could be 
less Greek. 

As a natural result of a certain dis- 
cursiveness of mind, there is hardly 
any kind of writing unrepresented in 
Mrs. Browning’s poems. She had at 
one time a fancy for pure romantic 
writing, since developed to such per- 
fection by Rossetti. There is a peculiar 
charm about such composition. In 
skilful hands we seem to breathe a 
freer air, separated as we are from 
special limitations of time and place ; 
the play of passion is more simple and 
direct, and the passion itself is of a 
less complex and restrained character. 
Besides, there is a certain element of 
horror and mystery, not unnatural 
when medizvalized, which the modern 
spirit excludes from its own horizon 
while it still hungers for it. Nothing 
in Mrs. Browning can bear comparison 
with “ Sister Helen” or “The Beryl 
Stone”; but “The Romaunt of the 
Page” and the “ Rhyme of the Duchess 
May” stand among her most success- 
ful pieces. 

The latter opens with a simple 
solemnity, like the overture of a 
dirge : 


** To the belfry, one by one, went the ringers 
from the sun, 
Toll slowly. 


** And the oldest ringer said, ‘ Ours is music 
for the dead 
When the rebecks are all done.’ 
Six abeles i’ the churchyard grow on the 
north side in a row, 
Toll slowly. 


‘* And the shadow of their tops rock across the 
little slopes 
Of the grassy graves below. 
On the south side and the west a small river 
runs in haste, 
Toll slowly. 
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“* And between the river flowing and the fair 
green trees a-growing, 
Do the dead lie at their rest. 
On the east I sat that day, up against a 
willow grey : 
Toll slowly. 


«* Through the rain of willow-branches I cou!d 
see the low hill-ranges 
And the river on its way.” 


So the poem opens, but alas for the 
close! Some chord seems to snap ; 
it is no longer the spirit of the ancient 
rhymer, but Miss Mitford’s friend 
who catches up the lyre and will 
have her last word. The poem passes, 
still in the same metre, out of the 
passionate materialism, the ghastly 
excitements of the story, into a species 
of pious churchyard meditation ; and 
the pity of it is that we cannot say 
that this is not characteristic. 
Then closely connected with the last 
comes a class of ms of so-called 
modern life, of which “* Lady Geraldine’s 
Courtship” may stand for an example. 
This is a poem of nineteenth-century 
adventure, which is as impossible in 
design and as fantastic in detail as a 
poem may well be. The reader does 
not know whether to be most amazed 
at the fire and glow of the whole story, 
or at the hopeless ignorance of the 
world betrayed by it. The impossible 
earls with their immeasurable pride 
and intolerable pomposities ; the 
fashionable ladies with their delicate 
exteriors and callous hearts,—these 
are like the creations of some young 
nursery-governess trying her ’prentice- 
hand in the columns of ‘‘ The Family 
Herald.” And at the same time, 
when we have said all this, we read 
the poem and we can forgive all or 
nearly all—the spirit is so high, the 
passion is so glowing, the poetry that 
bursts out stanza after stanza, con- 
trives to involve even these dolorous 
mistakes in such a glamour, that we 
can only admire the genius that could 
contend against such visionary errors. 
But we must turn to what after all 
is Mrs. Browning’s most important 
and most characteristic work, ‘“‘ Aurora 
Leigh”. Unfortunately its length 








alone, were there no other reasuns, 
would prevent its ever being popu- 
lar. Ten thousand lines of blank 
verse is a serious thing. The fact that 
the poem is to a great extent auto- 
biographical, combined with the com- 
parative mystery in which the authoress 
was shrouded and the romance belong- 
ing to a marriage of poets—these 
elements are enough to account for 
the great enthusiasm with which the 
poem was received. Landor said that 
it made him drunk with poetry,— 
that was the kind of expression that 
admirers allowed themselves to make 
use of with respect to it. And yet in 
spite of these credentials, the fact 
remains that it is a difficult volume 
to work through for all its fine 
thoughts and felicitous passages on 
almost every question of art and life. 
It is a romance with an intricate plot, 
which it needs continuous study to 
keep hold of. It is digressive, dis- 
tressingly so to readers interested in 
the story. It is undramatic, some- 
times to such an extent that it is 
necessary to reckon back the speeches 
in a dialogue to see who has got the 
word. But we need not go on: its 
author has supplied the best criticism 
of it. 


‘* The prospects were too far and indistinct. 
’Tis true my critics said, ‘ A fine view that.’ 
The public scarcely cared to climb my book 
For even the finest ;—and the public’s 

right”. 


It would seem in studying Mrs. 
Browning’s work as though either she 
herself or her advisers did not appre- 
ciate her special gift. The longest of 
her poems are the work of her later 
years; but her strength did not lie 
in sustained effort, in philosophical 
construction, or patriotic sentiment ; it 
was in the true lyrical gift. It seems 
more and more clear as time goes on 
that the poems by which she will be 
best remembered are some of the 
shortest—the expression of a single 
overruling mood—the parable without 
the explanation—the burst of irre- 
pressible feeling. Of these we should 
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be inclined, if we had to make a 
selection, to name seven as being 
the truest and most characteristic 
work she ever did. These would be 
“ Loved Once”, ‘‘The Romance of the 
Swan’s Nest’’, “Catarina to Camoens”’, 
“Cowper’s Grave’’, “The Cry of the 
Children”, “The Mask”, and lastly 
“Confessions”, one of the stormiest 
and most pathetic of her writings. 
And perhaps we should add an eighth 
in “Little Mattie”, if only for the 
sake of these beautiful lines : 


** She has seen the secret hid 
Under Egypt’s pyramid ; 
By those eyelids pale and close 
Now she knows what Ramses knows”. 


It is curious that six out of these 
eight poems should depend to a 
certain extent upon the use of a re- 
frain. Of course that is in a great 
measure a metrical trick ; but there 
is no possibility of denying that, 
if skilfully used, it gives a peculiar 
satisfaction to that special sense— 
whatever it be, for there is no de- 
fining it—to which metre and rhyme 
both appeal. At the same time there 
is one condition attached to this device, 
that it should not be prolonged into 


ENGLISH 


(Horace to his cup-bearer; Odes, i. 38). 


Boy, we despise that revel of the Persian, 

Loathe the lime-wreath,! so delicately woven ; 

Dream not of where some sunny rose may linger 
Later in autumn ! 


Twine me thy chaplet, be it only myrtle! 

Myrtle would grace thee, filler of the wine-cup, 

Myrtle would grace me, quaffing here beneath this 
Vine-trellis arbour! 


1 Made of lime-bark interwoven with flowers. 


No. 350.—vo.L. Lrx. 
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monotony. At what precise point 
this change takes place, or by what 
other devices it may be avoided, must 
be left to the sensitive taste of the 
writer ; but if the writer does not dis- 
cover when it becomes monotonous 
the reader will certainly do so. 

We have been dealing with a poet 
as a poet; but we must not forget that 
she was a woman too. From Sappho 
and Sulpicia (whose reputations must 
be allowed to rest upon somewhat 
negative proof) to Eliza Cook and 
Joanna Baillie, and even Mrs. Hemans, 
sweet singer as she was,—how Mrs. 
Browning distances them all! “My 
own best poets”, she writes, “am I 
one with you?” 

** Does all this smell of thyme about my feet 

Conclude my visit to your holy hill 

In personal presence, or but testify 

The rustling of your vesture through my 

dreams 

With influent odours ?” 

We need not doubt it ; she is worthy 
to be counted among these, 

‘* The only teachers who instruct mankind 

From just a shadow on a charnel-wall 

To find man’s veritable stature out 

Erect, sublime,—the measure of a man,— 

And that’s the measure of an angel, says 

The apostle.” 


Haiitam TENNYSON. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE VOYAGE BEGINS. 


THe moment Captain Broadwater’s 
foot was on shipboard he shouted out, 
‘*Man the windlass, Mr. Bothwell! 
Get this here boat hoisted some of 
you! Jump, bullies, jump! There’s 
wind enough to blow us away if ye 
don’t stop to curl your hair!” which 
said he forthwith fell to bundling about 
on his rounded shanks, running here 
and there, looking round and aloft, 
bawling to the mate who had gone 
forward, and apparently employing 


every art of which he was master to 
render the scene of commotion one of 
sheer distraction. 

There seemed about fourteen of a 
crew, not counting the captain and 


mate. <A few of them came to the 
davits to get the boat up, the rest 
laid hold of the windlass handles and 
began to heave. You heard the clank, 
clank of the pawls and the grinding 
chink of the cable coming in link by 
link. “Sing out, my livelies! heave to 
the girls, lads! heave and sing! heave 
and raise the dead! sing out, men! 
clap a tune to your muscles my 
splicers! heave !” cried out the mate (as 
I supposed the dark young fellow who 
spoke these words to be); and I was not 
a little relieved to hear after a minute 
or two the peculiar long-drawn notes of 
a seaman breaking into a working 
song, followed at the proper interval by 
the whole body of men delivering the 
chorus with the true old hurricane 
note. It would have been a bad sign 
had they not sung. Only a sailor would 
appreciate the meaning of silence 
among the crew of a merchantman get- 
ting her anchor. 

1 took Miss Grant below to show her 
her berth. There was no smiling and 
curtseying stewardess to receive her; 


no obliging steward and his mates to 
fly to my bidding. The very cabin- 
boy was at the windlass, and there 
was nothing living under deck if 
it were not a lurking cockroach or a 
concealed rat. But then happily we 
could not miss what we had not been 
used to, nor complain of the omission 
of what we had no reason to expect. 
Put the mail-boat traveller of to-day 
back fifty years and he would probably 
be the most forlorn and melancholy 
sea-borne object under the sky. I had 
forgotten to ask Captain Broadwater if 
there were other passengers, but there 
was no further need to trouble him : 
the doors of the berths were open and 
a single glance sufficed to let me know 
that Miss Grant and I were alone. All 
for the best no doubt, thought I; think 
of some fellow here in these pent-up 


quarters with a snore like the escape of 


steam, or of some lean _ splenetic 
Spaniard, constantly ill, and full of 
growlings in smogth water, and of aves 
and litanies in stormy weather ! 

“Tt is not every one who would 
choose to sail with Captain Broad- 
water,” said Miss Grant, evidently 
surprised at our being the only pas- 
sengers. 

“You do not like him? I am sorry. 
I was glad to get an early ship—” 

“No, no, Mr. Musgrave, I do not 
mean that. Howcould you tell what 
sort of a person he would prove to be. 
I think you will find that he treats his 
crew inhumanly.”’ 

I lifted my eyebrows; I had not 
imagined she would have seen so quickly 
into such a matter as that. 

“Nor,” continued she smiling, “do 
I fancy that we shall find him a very 
agreeable table-companion. But no 
matter. Rio is not so very, very far 
off now!” 

We exchanged these sentences whilst 
we stood before our cabin-doors. Our 
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luggage lay in a heap aft against the 
transom, but it was better there than in 
the hold. There was no one to help us, 
and so we shifted for ourselves. 
Between us we dragged the boxes and 
portmanteaux into our berths, and I 
found a new quality to admire in Miss 
Grant in the form of a sturdy spirit of 
independence. No complaints, no re- 
grets, no peevish murmurs over our 
being neglected. I recollect that I 
thought—were we to be cast away, 
here is the girl to show the sailors 
how to manage. Little did I imagine 
what was before us when that fancy 
passed through my head ! 

The necessary furniture for sleeping 
lay in my bunk, but it was evident I 
should have to make my own bed. In 
the spare cabin next mine was our 
private stock of provisions. I cast my 
eyes over the hampers and cases and 
knowing what they contained,considered 
that, taking our live stock into ac- 
count, we should fare on the whole 
tolerably enough. Calling to Miss 
Grant that she would find me on deck, 


I mounted the companion-ladder and 
on emerging discovered that the crew 
had tripped the anchor and were run- 


ning about making sail. There were 
many vessels getting under way at this 
time, and the picture was full of anima- 
tion and colour. The jib had been 
hoisted, and the brig’s head was slowly 
paying off ; hands aloft were shouting 
to people below to hoist away and 
sheet home; the men on deck were 
hoarsely bawling as they dragged up- 
on the sheets and halliards; purple- 
faced old Broadwater standing near the 
wheel was roaring out orders in whole 
volleys, and the mate in the waist, who 
had a singularly shrill voice for a man, 
heightened the general clamour by re- 
echoing the captain’s orders in notes 
which sounded like screams. As if 
all this were not distracting enough, 
the pigs under the long-boat, irritated 
by neglect, by fasting, or by the hubbub 
about them, were squealing as though 
somebody were stirring them up, whilst 
the concert was still further intensified 
by the crowing and the cackling of 
the cocks and hens in the coops. 
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That the sailors should sing out at 
the ropes was reasonable and desirable; 
seamen as they haul take time from 
their songs, otherwise the business of 
hoisting, bracing up, sheeting-home 
would be like drawing teeth. But 
what purpose could Captain Broadwater 
serve by roaring to his crew as if they 
were a company of villains whom 
nothing short of noise and execrations 
could urge to exertions ? 

As I stood looking on, my eye was 
taken by the mate. He was a man 
apparently of my own age, tall and 
thin, with nothing of the air of a 
sailor about him. His complexion 
was exceedingly sallow, but his features 
were strikingly handsome—such a nose, 
mouth, and forehead as you would ex- 
pect to find only in some marble fancy 
of a heathen deity. His eyes were 
large and black and amazingly rapid 
in their movements, insomuch it seemed 
incredible that glances could be darted 
with the swiftness I have witnessed 
in this man. An extraordinary point 
was, his hair was that of a negro: as 
sheer curly black wool as ever adorned 
the pate of a MumboJumbo. It was 
a very puzzling feature, for assuredly 
there was no more of the African in 
him than there wasin me. He hada 
small moustache, and only needed a 
sombrero hat, a cutlass, and a girdle 
full of pistols, to offer the completest 
imaginable copy of a pirate. His shrill 
words leapt as rapidly from his lips 
as his glances from his eyes, but he 
seemed incapable of delivering even 
the most commonplace order without 
temper. His English was that of an 
educated man, nor could I discover that 
it was tainted in the least degree by a 
foreign accent. 

Before long all plain sail had been 
made, and the brig with her bowsprit 
pointing to a down-Channel course was 
leaning slightly under the pressure of 
the summer breeze and pushing gently 
through the trembling blue surface. 
The men had ceased their songs ; there 
was no further occasion for the captain 
to bawl, and something like silence 
was upon the little ship. Well, thought 
I, here am I fairly started at last! 
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and as I looked at the town of Deal 
sparkling to the high sun and at the 
old chalk ramparts soaring to the brow 
of the Foreland giant, a queer feeling 
thickened my sight for an instant, 
though it vanished with the “ Pshaw !” 
it evoked from me. But this was an 
old weakness. I believe had I used the 
ocean for twenty years, and was still 
going a voyage every twelvemonth, the 
sight of the cliffs of the old home 
quietly sliding away on the quarter 
and melting into the blue atmosphere 
would affect me as it did in my boy- 
hood. 

1 turned to join the captain, and 
was confronted by Miss Grant. The 
joyousness in her face seemed to re- 
buke me. She had brought her hands 
together, and was gazing from the sails 
to the land with her lips parted, her 
breath coming and going quickly, her 
eyes full of gladness. 

“There is one gay heart aboard,” 
said I quietly. 

“It is like a dream to me, Mr. 
Musgrave!” she exclaimed, “ when I 


think of my dull lodgings—and the 
thoughts that terrified me there—the 
dread of never seeing Alexander again 
—and now to find myself going to 
him—only a few weeks between us,— 
a kind friend by my side—I, whoa few 


days ago had no friend—” She paused 
and repeated almost in a whisper, “ It 
is like a dream to me.” 

“Tt is real enough,” I exclaimed ; 
“yonder is stuff much too substantial 
to serve as a fabric for the manufac- 
ture of visions,” and I glanced in the 
direction of Captain Broadwater, who, 
now that his ship was fairly under 
way, had started on the regular 
pendulum walk of the quarter-deck— 
a true sea-sawing from abreast of the 
wheel to forward of the main shrouds 
with a stare aloft, a look to windward, 
and then a spin of the heels for 
xnother turn; and so on as I have 
seen the thing done right through a 
four hours’ watch, 

“Who is that man?” asked Miss 
Grant, indicating the chief mate, who 
was standing in the gangway with his 
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eye aloft to witness, if he could, any 
imperfection in the trim of the yards 
and the set of the sails. I told her, 
and added, “He looks fitter for the 
stage than for shipboard. I hope I do 
not misjudge him ; but if he would not 
knife a sailor with as little compunc- 
tion as he would harpoon a dolphin, 
then the cut of his jib badly libels his 
soul.” 

She watched him with fast failing 
curiosity and presently sent her gaze 
seawards. The draught of air had 
slightly freshened; we were slipping 
past the South Foreland and opening 
the broad range of the Channel over 
the starboard bow. There was a small 
swell here, just enough to give a slight 
lift and fall to the jibboom and to 
raise a faint seething noise at the cut- 
water, along with the airy tinkle of 
foam-bells sliding iridiscent as beads 
of oil into the eddies of the short wake 
under the counter. There were ships 
all about us, and upon the far sea-line 
you saw the snow-like shining of can- 
vas, serenely luminous as any star, and 
the dim pearly shadow beyond of the 
coast of France. I walked aft with 
Miss Grant to survey the brig from the 
best place in which a ship is to be 
viewed when you are aboard her, and 
here we were joined by Broadwater, 
who, as he approached us, pulled out 
and cast his little eyes upon an im- 
mense, almost round, silver watch. 

“Pretty nigh time to go to dinner,” 
said he. “It’s a blessed thing to be 
born with a good appetite. There's 
never no harm in a man that eats 
hearty. I'd rather judge of a fellow- 
being’s conscience by his appetite than 
by his actions.” 

** What country does your chief mate 
belong to?” I inquired. 

“That’s more than I can tell you, 
sir,” he replied. “ He calls himself a 
Scotchman, but his hair don’t look 
North Country. His name’s Bothwell 
—Neil Bothwell. He’s the proper 
sort of man for sailors. Never was a 
chap who could work up old iron like 
him.” 

“ Are sailors animals that they re- 
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quire working up, as you term it?” 
inquired Miss Grant. 

“Well, perhaps they ain’t, miss,” 
he replied. ‘ Animal’s too soft a term 
for ’em. The proper word’s beast— 
wild beast, mum; there ye have 
it!” 

I observed that whenever this cap- 
tain laboured under any sudden ex- 
citement his nose reddened to it as 
though emotion could find no other 
feature to express itself in; owing to 
his eyes being much too small to 
convey his mind, and to the purple 
meshes which overspread his counten- 
ance like a net that prevented any 
particular expression of intelligence 
from rising to the surface. Methought 
there was something malevolent in the 
air with which he turned his eyes from 
Miss Grant to cast a glance aloft. 

“Nothing off! Nothing off!” he 
suddenly shouted, whipping round 
upon the fellow that was steering ; 
“where d’ye think the ship’s bound 
to, you scowbanker? Keep her to her 


course!” he rolled menacingly to the 


wheel and addressed the man in a low 
voice, whilst he thrust his face into 
the binnacle. The fellow put the 
wheel down by a spoke or two with a 
dogged look and a sullen twist of his 
eye upon the captain. I think he be- 
lieved the skipper had meant to strike 
him. A sheath knife lay upon his 
hip, and the muscles of his arms, which 
were bare to the elbow, stood up like 
ridges of iron under the weather- 
browned flesh. Broadwater after some 
further muttering returned to us. 
“You were speaking of sailors, 
ma’am,” said he ; “ there’s but one way 
of finding out the sort of people they 
are. You must take command of a 
ship. Of course there’s nothing good 
enough for ’em. They come to the 
vessel imbe-cile with drink out of the 
alleys in which they live when ashore, 
with nothing to wear but the rags 
they stand up in, and without having 
tasted food for a week maybe; and 
they're no sooner aboard than up 
turns their noses to whatever’s offered 
to them, and the growlin’ begins. 
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What's their wittles? Beef, pork, 
tea, bread, mollasses, winegar—things 
they’d never have knowed the names 
of if they hadn’t been sailors; for as 
landsmen they couldn’t have earned 
as much as would have brought their 
eyes to the sight of ’em. They like 
the money they take up, but the work 
don’t suit their delicate constitutions. 
Tell ee what it is: there’s been a great 
deal too much said about the British 
sailor. He’s been led into such fancies 
of his own consequence that he’s now 
ate up with wanity. ‘ Ne’er another 
nation, I’m told,’ he says, says he, 
‘can produce the likes of me!’ An’ 
he don’t know how right he is. Ne’er 
another nation do/ For what's the 
name of the country whose sailors are 
within hailing distance of him in the 
art of loafing, growling, mutineering, 
and giving trouble all round?” 

“ Your crew are contented, I hope?” 
said I. 

“Me and the mate ‘ll keep ’em 
satisfied, I warrant ye,” he answered. 

I must confess I did not like this 
man’s views and talk. But then I 
reflected that sailors are, on the whole, 
a long-suffering people ; that in every 
crew there is a proportion of sensible 
men who keep the others straight by 
their resolution to out-weather the 
captain, even if he should prove old 
Nick himself, sooner than be betrayed 
by injurious usage into an act that 
would procure the forfeiture of their 
wages. I likewise considered that 
Broadwater had doubtless been master 
for some years, and that he had ex- 
perience enough to distinguish the line 
where surly and dissatisfied obedience 
ends, and mutiny—defiant, reckless 
and often deadly—begins. Meanwhile 
I held my tongue, for I was in no 
humour to enter into an argument 
with him upon the virtues and vices 
of the British sailor. I observed that 
Miss Grant watched him furtively, but 
with attention. Yet his face was but 
little better than a mask. It was 
impossible to decipher his mind by 
looking at him. He had no other 
faculty of self-interpretation than his 
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speech. Nature had restricted his 
capacity of expression to that. 

Shortly after this the cabin-boy 
arrived to announce dinner. The time 
had slipped away swiftly, and it was 
now one o'clock. 

“The lad must mean lunch ?” said I, 

“No fear!” said Broadwater ; 
“dinner, sir, dinner!” 

“And pray what is the next meal 
called?” I asked. 

“Supper, sir; sarved at half-past 
five ; much as a man can eat or ought 
to eat ‘long with tea. Should ye feel 
faint towards bed-time, there’s biscuit, 
cheese an’ pickles. No chance of 

ngers starving aboard me /”’ 

“Oh we shall manage very well, I 
have no doubt,” I exclaimed sooth- 
ingly. 

He trudged below leaving Miss 
Grant and me to follow. 

‘A true sea-bear, Mr. Musgrave,” 
she whispered. 

“Yet he was fairly well spoken 
ashore,” said I. “But to keep one’s 
temper is the great secret of happiness. 
And, besides, we need see as little of 
him as we choose.” 

He kept us waiting, and when he 
emerged from his cabin his face shone 
from what he himself would have 
called a “washdown.” You might 
have thought he had soaped his hair 
as well as his face: it lay asa skull- 
cap on his head and glistened in the 
light, and I took notice of a polished 
spike of it projecting beyond either 
ear as though the old-fellow had 
rounded off his toilet with a couple of 
notes of admiration. It is not many 
years since I made a voyage to the West 
Indies in a mail-steamer that would 
have carried me on to Rio, had I de- 
sired to visit that port; and I well 
remember that this, our first meal 
aboard the Iron Crown, recurred to 
me as vividly as though it had been 
an experience of yesterday when I sat 
down in the shining saloon of the great 
steam-palace at a table, white, rich, 
glittering with damask and glass and 
silver, and a waiter behind my chair 
to attend to my selections from a bill 


of fare which no excellent hotel could 
go far beyond. The cabin-boy of the 
Iron Crown was a tall, knock-kneed, 
dejected-looking youth, who was mak- 
ing his first voyage; he was already 
oppressed with nausea, and his anxiety 
and fear of the captain were horrible. 
I think I see him now, breathing hard 
as he put a tureen of hot pea-soup (at 
which he was too ill to glance) before 
old Broadwater, and then staggering 
back with his eyes half out of his head, 
as though persuaded he had blundered 
in some way and that the captain 
would instantly rise and fall upon 
him. Our repast—and I will ask you 
to consider the time of year—consisted 
of this same soup, a boiled leg of pork, 
a dish of potatoes smoking in their 
jackets, and a pudding of the shape 
and appearance of a small bolster 
spotted with currants. The captain 
drank rum and water, and ate likea 
shipwrecked man ; and that he might 
not think us fastidious and so ground 
and justify to himself a still more 
objectionable manner than he had as 
yet discovered, Miss Grant and I par- 
took of the soup and toyed with a 
slice of the pork, but declined the 
pudding on the plea that the excellent 
breakfast we had made had left us with- 
out appetite. The skylight lay open, but 
the atmosphere was nevertheless op- 
pressive, and I was not a little grateful 
that the brig should be sailing along 
on a level keel; for though I was 
never sea-sick in my life I am per- 
suaded that, had the vessel’s motion 
been lively, the hot atmosphere of the 
cabin coupled with the strong fumes 
of the repast would have rendered me 
very uneasy. Broadwater was so well 
pleased with his dinner that he suf- 
fered the cabin-boy to stagger through 
the task of waiting without giving 
him one injurious word; but the ter- 
rified concern of the lad satisfied me 
that though the brig had sailed from 
the Thames but a day or two before, 
he had in that brief time undergone 
discipline enough to make him heartily 
wish himself at home again with his 
friends. 
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As I handed Miss Grant up the 
companion-steps, she exclaimed: “I 
fear you will have to thank me for 
some uncomfortable experiences—and 
yet think of me alone in this vessel !” 

“Never trouble yourself about me, 
Miss Grant,” said I, “I shall begin to 
enjoy myself presently. Here am I 
face to face with an aspect of life 
quite worth examining, believe me. 
One might wish indeed that there 
were other passengers, for Broadwater 
has the look of a man in whom de- 
corousness is only to be contrived by 
a combination of fares. But he shall 
help to divert us yet!” 

1 returned to the cabin to get a 
deck-chair I had purchased, together 
with a parcel of books, and made her 
comfortable. But there was nothing 
in literature to detain her eye or mine 
just then. The breeze had freshened, 
yet it blew a little before the beam, 
and the brig with her port tacks 
aboard had just heel enough to suggest 
speed by her posture. We were haul- 
ing out from the land that trended 


away to starboard in streaks of dim 
green and white and brown, with here 
and there a brilliant star-like shining 
upon it from some object that sent 


back the sunlight. About a quarter 
of a mile to windward of us, was a 
large Indiaman, bound as we were, 
and passing us, but slowly. There 
were soldiers aboard her, and the line 
of the forecastle and main-deck was 
spotted with bright red uniforms ; 
whilst, from under the violet twilight 
of the awning stretched over the poop- 
deck, you caught the glance of twink- 
ling lace and metal buttons, and the 
fluttering coloured drapery of ladies 
standing or walking. Her large cabin- 
windows trembled back the shivering 
lustre that rose to them off the flash- 
ing hurry of waters. Her wake fol- 
lowed her like a narrow band of white 
satin, and as the dark blue curl at the 
cutwater arched its luminous ridge 
into snow, the leap of the froth to the 
afternoon splendour resembled a scat- 
tering of gems or the shattering of a 
fragment of rainbow. That is the 
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sort of ship to make a voyage in, I 
thought to myself; but it would not 
have been kind to say so. Miss 
Grant’s gaze was full of delight and 
admiration. She let me know that 
she had a sailor’s eye for atmospheric 
effects when she bade me observe how 
the white light of the canvas appeared 
to overflow the boundaries of the 
gleaming spaces, and dissolve upon the 
blue beyond like the sheen from a 
sky-line of snow-clad hills standing 
fair against the liquid sapphire of the 
winter heavens. But though the India- 
man was soon ahead of us we were 
sailing, too, and there was comfort in 
knowing it. Round as were the bows 
of the lron Crown I judged that she 
had the trick of blowing along when- 
ever the wind found her a chance, and 
that her run to Rio might prove 
nimbler than her shape, as she lay 
in the Pool, had promised me, Thus 
we slipped onwards, diminishing the 
land until it fell into blobs of film and 
hovering streaks of blue; and by sun- 
down we might have been in the heart 
of one of ocean’s deepest solitudes but 
for three or four orange-tinctured sail, 
like dashes of light in the far distance, 
and but for the water our stem was 
rending being of a hue as different 
from the deep, dark, beautiful, pure 
blue of the fathomless surge as were 
old Broadwater’s eyes from those of 
Miss Aurelia. 


CHAPTER VI. 
AN INCIDENT IN THE CHANNEL. 


Hap I embarked on this voyage 
despondently, I believe I should have 
found a reason for the gloom on my 
mind in a very extraordinary incident 
that occurred on this the first night of 
our departure from England. 

Supper had been served at half-past 
five. Broadwater thus spoke of this 
meal because it was, as it still is, one 
of the perversities of the forecastle 
parlance, so to entitle the hook-pot 
of tea, the pieces of ship’s bread, and 
the remains of the contents of the 
noontide kid of beef or pork, which 
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form the last of the mariner’s three 
repasts. I had requested the captain 
to order one of my fowls to be killed 
and cooked as a provision against the 
oppressively substantial fare of the 
cabin ; and though to be sure the bird 
came to the table somewhat tough for 
the want of keeping, and somewhat 
prickly with unplucked quills, it at 
least provided us with a lighter enter- 
tainment than we should have found 
in the cold leg of pork, in the dish of 
fried slices of pudding, and in the 
liver and bacon which the cabin-boy 
placed upon the table. A great tea- 
pot was put before Broadwater, who 
poured out cupfuls of a liquor black 
as ink; from the depths of which, on 
stirring it, there arose quite a little 
plantation of twigs and leaves. He 


told us that there was milk enough 
on board to last until to-morrow, after 
which we must be satisfied to take 
our tea “ neat,” as he called it. 

“Few vessels of the size of this 
brig carry cows, I suppose?” said I. 


“No,” he answered, “nor goats 
neither. It’s astonishing that the art 
of feeding people on board ship should 
have rose to what it is, considering 
how few vittles there are which ain’t 
of a perishable kind. They’ll put up 
effigies to chaps who write books, to 
play-actors, to folks like politicians 
who get on for themselves and don’t 
do nobody else any good ; but if ever 
mortial man in this here bloomin’ 
world desarved a statue it was the 
fellow who first hit on the notion of 
steeping beef in brine to keep it fit 
and sweet for sailor’s use. Think of 
being able to get when afloat—mind 
ye, miss, I says afloat—such a dinner 
as we've had to-day! The mere sight 
of such food at sea—not an ounce of 
salt in the whole biling neither—is 
enough to make a man think his eyes 
must have gone wrong!” and he lifted 
his hands and gazed upwards with the 
air of a person overwhelmed with 
astonishment. 

At this early stage it was difficult 
to tell whether he desired us to accept 
him as a humorist. But it was 
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not long before I discovered that he 
was neither a wit nor a wag, and that 
he was only comical when he had not 
the least intention of being so. 

Whilst we were at supper the mate 
came below and took his seat quietly, 
saluting Miss Grant and me with a 
bow. But for his hair I must cer- 
tainly have thought him one of the 
handsomest men I had ever seen, now 
that I could view him closely and 
observe the delicacy of his lineaments. 
His woolly crop was, however, fatal to 
him. It was a feature that neutralized 
all others, even when his head was 
covered; the effect of the exposure 
of the whole growth fell little short 
of a shock. I tried to engage him in 
conversation; but he was very re- 
served, answering merely in mono- 
syllables with a constant reference in 
his manner to old Broadwater, whose 
presence I supposed kept him quiet. 
Once or twice he glanced at Miss 
Grant, but so swiftly it was scarcely 
possible that he should be conscious 
he looked at her. He despatched his 
meal quickly, rose, bowed to us again, 
and went to his berth in the forward 
part of the cabin. 

“Ts your mate a smart sailor?” I 
asked. 

“There never was a_ smarter,” 
answered Broadwater. “See him 
aloft. He'll spring to the yardarm 
from the slings, and ’Il be jockeying 
of it when the liveliest of the hands 
isn’t up with the futtock shrouds.” 

“ Have you known him long?” 

“He was my mate last voyage,” he 
replied, lifting the lid of the locker 
next to him and pulling out a bottle 
of rum; and then calling for water 
he mixed himself as stout a nor’-wester 
as ever sailor put to his lips, though 
he had already swallowed three large 
cups of tea. 

“He has not the air of a seaman,” 
said Miss Grant. 

“So little,” I exclaimed, “that I 
am surprised, captain, to hear you 
speak of him as a taut hand.” 

“Taut? well, that’s perhaps the 
word, sir. I don’t know that he’s not 
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almost as taut as me, and in saying 
that I pay him as handsome a com- 
pliment as one man could give to 
another : for let me tell you, Mr. 
Musgrave, that you might coast the 
whole of Great Britain and not meet 
with a shipmaster who could hold a 
candle to me in the art of managing 
sailors.” 

* Glad to hear it,” said I, rising, not 
very well pleased by the languishing 
glance he cast at the bottle, as though 
debating whether to take another sup 
or return the liquor to the locker. 

The afternoon had been hot and 
blinding with sunshine. The evening 
that now stole down upon us from 
astern with a single jewel glittering 
upon its brow, albeit the western sky 
was still crimson, with lagoons of 
delicate green amid the amber and 
rose and scarlet of the light high 
clouds there, was delicious and tran- 
quillizing, full of dewy softness and 
the balm of the shadows which trail 
in the wake of a glaring day. The 
radiance was so illusive that the sea 
looked to go bare to its confines, and 
the sense of solitude you got when 
you gazed over the rail could not have 
been more complete had the Iron 
Crown been floating deep in the heart 
of the Pacific. 

Miss Grant and I paced the deck, 
greatly enjoying the coolness and re- 
pose of the night. Our talk was chiefly 
about her early life, her father and 
mother, Rio, Fraser, and the like. It 
seems that on her mother’s side she 
came of a race of grandees, one of 
whom was an officer under Don Pedro 
de Valdez when that Admiral sur- 
rendered to Drake, and she said it 
was a tradition in the family that he 
was the only man aboard the Spaniard 
who exhibited any kind of reluctance 
to being made a prisoner by Sir Francis. 
Her mother took her to old Spain, as 
she called it, when she was a child, 
but though she met several relatives 
she could recollect nothing of them 
beyond their haughty manners and 
grandiose airs. Indeed, I gathered 
that her mother’s noble connections 
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accepted her marriage as a blow to 
the family dignity. “And yet my 
father,” said Miss Grant, ‘‘ came of as 
good a stock as any in Scotland. Pray 
what Spanish woman of title is too 
good for a Scotch gentleman of high 
descent? I ought to love my mother’s 
native country; but she is poor and 
has sunk so low that, until she can 
take her old place in Europe again, 
the pretensions of her ancient nobility 
must continue to be almost too ridicu- 
lous to laugh at.” 

Whilst we walked and chatted the 
time insensibly slipped away. Once 
Broadwater rolled over to us puffing 
a pipe. He offered no apology to 
Miss Grant for smoking in her presence, 
though those were days when be- 
haviour of this sort was considered a 
barbarous incivility to a lady. 

“There is grog and biscuit to be 
had below,” he exclaimed ; “if you or 
the lady has a mind for a sup before 
turning in.” 

“Thank you, we require nothing 
more.” 

“The boys lock up at_half-past 
nine,” said he, “but the cabin-light’s 
left burning all night. There’s never 
no need for groping aboard of me. 
What I says to my owner is, treat 
your passengers well and they'll stick 
to ye. J'’m not a man to be scared by 
a ha’porth of ile. Tell ’ee, Mr. Mus- 
grave, how to read a man’s character : 
watch him carve, sir? There’s some 
as ’ll help ye as though when what 
they’re a sarving out is gone there ’ll 
be nothing more left to eat on this 
blooming airth. Others ‘Il act as 
though they understood you was a 
man. That’s my kind. Aboard me 
everything’s up to the knocker.” 

He uttered a loud unmeaning laugh 
that instantly flavoured the atmos- 
phere with the odour of rum. 

‘We must consider ourselves very 
fortunate to fall into such good hands,” 
said I. “A man of purple cheer, to 
use the language of the poet, is a 
person quite to my liking.” 

His eyes were so small that it was 
impossible to judge whether they were 
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unsteady or not. He seemed to look 
at me as if he suspected a sarcasm in 
my words, and an objectionable mean- 
ing in my employment of the word 
“purple”; he then with a flourish of 
the stem of his pipe to his forehead 
walked over to the binnacle, and after 
blowing some clouds of smoke with 
many a long look around and up at the 
canvas, knocked the ashes out of his 
bowl, gave some directions to the 
boatswain, who, acting as second mate 
had charge of the deck, and went 
below. 

“ He thinks of nothing but eating,” 
said Miss Grant. 

“T hope that may be all,” I an- 
swered : then checking some expression 
of dislike and mistrust I was about to 
utter, I changed the subject by calling 
her attention to the lovely effect of 
the moonlight upon the sails of the 
brig. By daylight the vessel was the 
sheerest bit of commonplace ; but now 
that the magic pencils of the moon 
were busy with her, every feature was 
chastened, the homeliest and coarsest 
detail softened by the rich clear glow 
into a fairy delicacy of airy outline 
and silvered substance. She floated 
clothed with beauty, and swam like a 
sweet imagination through the shining 
air. Her decks gleamed out with 
the whiteness of the peeled almond : 
the black line of every seam between 
the planks lay as sharp to the sight 
as the ebon shadows of the rigging 
sliding to and fro to the sleepy stirring 
of the vessel ; there was weight enough 
in the draught of air to hold the canvas 
motionless, and every hollow was like 
the image of a sail carved in alabaster. 
The boatswain stumped the weather- 
deck, and his shadow at his feet was 
more keenly black there than his 
figure against the sky. The fellow at 
the wheel stood stirless, but for an 
occasional movement of his arms, and 
you would have thought it was the 
stars that ran as they slipped up and 
down past him, so imperceptible was 
the curtseying of the brig. The dew 
along the rail sparkled crisply, as 
though, since moonrise, some secret 
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fingers had encrusted the line of bul- 
warks with gems. Forward all was 
still ; save under the yawn of the fore- 
course I could distinguish the figure of 
the look-out man stepping athwart the 
forecastle, sometimes pausing to lean 
over the side to send his gaze into the 
pale distance ahead. There was no 
gleam of light along the range of the 
starboard seaboard where the coast 
was. 

“Tf this were to last,” exclaimed 
Miss Grant, “the voyage would be 
delightful in spite of the disagreeable 
obligation of having to take our meals 
with the captain.” 

“ Delightful, yes; but too long I 
fear,” said I. “ We want wind, Miss 
Grant ; we need what the shipbrokers 
term despatch. This moonlight, this 
quiet sea, this gentle wind, the trans- 
formation of this old bucket into a 
fabric of marble and diamonds and 
pearl, are enchanting indeed,—but 
conditions fit only for pleasure-making. 
You are in a hurry, and I shall not be 
reluctant to see Rio heave into view 
either. Give me, instead of the beauty 
of such a night as this, the thunder of 
half a gale of wind blowing over our 
quarter, a high» green frothing sea 
chasing us, that same moon up yonder 
whisking like a silver round-shot from 
the edge of one dark cloud to another, 
and the brig with a reef in her fore- 
sail and the main-top-gallant sail set 
over the double-reefed topsail hurling 
through an acre of foam of her own 
making, with the white seething and 
hissing smother boiling into her wake 
that stretches to the very line of the 
tumbling horizon !” 

“An excellent description, Mr. 
Musgrave, and it is what we want as 
you say. You have not forgotten your 
old calling. You talk easily enough 
of reefs and sails.” 

“ When,”’ said I, ‘‘a man has dipped 
his hand into the tar-pot the stain of 
the stuff never quits him. Once a 
sailor, always a sailor.” 

At this moment five bells were 
struck by some one on the main deck. 

“What time is that }” she inquired. 
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“ Half-past ten,” I answered. 

“So late!” she exclaimed, “it is 
time to go to bed. Good night, Mr. 
Musgrave.” 

“Let me see you to your cabin,” 
said I, and down we went. 

The lamp had been dimmed spite of 
the skipper’s indifference to ha’porths 
of oil, but there was light enough to 
see by. I was glad to find the little 
bracket-lamps in our cabins alight. I 
suppose it was a part of the boy’s duty 
to see to this, but there was really so 
little to expect in the way of attention 
in a craft of this kind that I was 
grateful for the most trifling illustra- 
tion of our being looked after. I 
stepped into my cabin for a cheroot 
not choosing to turn my back on so 
fair a night yet awhile. Slightly as 
the brig swayed, the bulkheads and 
strong fastenings creaked as though a 
score of rats were worrying one 
another, and I guessed, unless I should 
turn in thoroughly sleepy, these 
bothersome noises promised to keep me 
awake all night. Cigar in mouth 1 


walked the deck for some time, finding 
a constant pleasure in the moonlit 


scene, and greatly enjoying the 
delicious hush that rested upon the 
vessel and the ocean. After all, 
thought I, this is a voyage to do me a 
great deal of good. It is a complete 
change ; there is no cold weather to be 
dreaded, no Cape Horn, no Southern 
Ocean in June. There should be some 
fun to be got out of old Broadwater, 
though I do not like him. And then 
I fell to thinking of Miss Aurelia. 
There had been so much moonlight 
mixed up in our oceanic intercourse so 
far, that it seemed to me as if I should 
never be able to cast my eyes upon 
the planet without thinking of her. 
Well, no woman could desire a lovelier 
fancy and habit of association in a 
man’s mind. My humour took a 
poetic turn ; Byron’s line—‘“ She walks 
in beauty like the night,” came into 
my head, along with Shelley’s fine 
thought—“ Moonlight and music and 
feeling are one.” Here is plenty of 
moonlight, thought I, but even if I 
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should call Miss Aurelia the music, 
where is the feeling ? But what wonder- 
ful eyes she has ! I mused : what spirit, 
power, life, intelligence! She talks 
very finely too, by George! Fraser is 
her dear boy, and deserves to be so, I 
don’t doubt; but the shape of his 
head must have vastly changed since 
he was my shipmate at sea, if he is 
able to understand one half of the 
fancies which take her. 

Presently feeling somewhat lone- 
some, I crossed the deck to where the 
boatswain was quietly pacing. 

“A fine night,” said I. 

“It is, sir,—lovely indeed,” he re- 
plied, coming to a stand and touching 
his cap very civilly. 

“You are the second mate, I 
believe ?” 

“ Second mate and bo’sun, sir.” 

“Pray do not stand, I will walk 
with you.” 

We started to pace the length of the 
quarter-deck together. I particularly 
observed in him a very respectful, 
quiet manner, the sort of sailor-like 
civility one wanted to hear of in such 
a ship as the Iron Crown. The moon- 
shine gushed so clearly that my com- 
panion’s face could not have been 
more visible had I viewed it by day- 
light. He was a hearty-looking man 
of about five-and-forty, clean shaven 
save in a streak of iron-grey whisker ; 
a real splicer in aspect down to such 
minutize as the hang of his arms and 
the curl of his fingers as he walked. 

“Ts this your first voyage with 
Captain Broadwater, Mr. ” 

“Gordon’s my name, sir—Zana 
Gordon. Yes, this is my first voyage 
with Captain Broadwater.” 

“T suppose he is reckoned a pretty 
smart seaman ¢” 

**T don’t know I’m sure, sir.” 

“The crew at least strike me as a 
lively lot. They tumble about very 
briskly, a good sign in men newly 
shipped. But of course most of them 
will run when the brig arrives at Rio. 
Jack has his peculiaritiesas have other 
folks.”’ 

“ He has a right to be peculiar, sir. 
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His life’s a good deal out of the com- 
mon ; little understood, too, save by 
them who have to eat and drink and 
jump aloft with him. And it isn’t 
enough that he’s expected to work for 
twenty-four hours in the day, and that 
he’s got to eat victuals which no man 
ashore who values his dog would give 
it, unless it went mad and had to be 
choked ; and that his labour’s of a 
sort ne’er a landsman would undertake, 
no, not if instead of signing for three 
pounds a month he agreed for a 
hundred. That isn’t enough, I say. 
It’s what lies behird, sometimes deep, 
and nearly always out of sight, that’s 
the worst part of all that’s bad in the 
seafaring calling.” 

“ You mean bullying, brutal treat- 
ment, injurious language?” He was 
silent. “I should understand you,” 
said I. “In coming aboard this 
morning I found a bigger hint than 
would have sufficed me in the faces of 
the boat’s crew. I was a sailor myself 
for three years, and one doesn’t want 
to serve longer than that to make 
plain words of the looks of seamen.” 

He still held his peace, but he had 
said enough to let me know his silence 
was mere wariness, When we got on 
to other topics he was as talkative as 
I could desire. I found he had been 
able seaman aboard the Indiaman I 
had first gone to sea in, though he had 
left her before I joined. She had been 
commanded in his time by the same 
man who had her when I was a mid- 
shipman ; so here was a topic that was 
enough to at once establish a sort of 
bond between us. 

Whilst we were pacing the deck the 
man on the look-out forward hailed 
my companion—as he seemed to think. 
Neither of us caught what he said, and 
Gordon hallo’d back. The man sang 
out again, but without making himself 
heard ; on which the boatswain went 
forward to see what was wanted. He 
left me standing near the wheel. 
There yet remained half of my cheroot 
to smoke out. Six bells—eleven o'clock 
—had been struck some ten minutes 
before ; but the loveliness of the night 


still detained me, and I was in no mood 
yet to exchange the warm sweetness of 
the ocean night-breeze for the atmos- 
phere of my cabin. On a sudden the 
man who was steering started violently, 
let go the wheel, and ran to the vessel's 
side, where he hung in a strained 
listening posture, with one hand to his 
ear. I hastily crossed the deck, wonder- 
ing what on earth he could have heard 
to cause him to start so wildly, and 
above all to desert his post at the helm 
as though he had gone out of his mind. 
The moonshine streamed full upon him, 
and the complexion of that light, com- 
bined with his extreme pallor, made 
the face he slowly turned upon me 
ghastlier than any dead man’s for the 
very life that worked with a sort of 
grin in it. 

“Did you hear him ?” he inquired in 
the low tremulous voice of a man newly 
recovered from a faint. 

“Hear whom?” Lanswered, staring 
my hardest into the distance, misty 
with the radiance. 

“Something away yonder called 
me!” said he, still speaking in the 
same voice, weak with terror and 
astonishment. 

“You!” I exclaimed ; “ called you / 
But there’s nothing there, man—no- 
thing in sight, anyway. What should 
there be then for a human voice to 
sound from %” 

“Hark! There again!” he cried, 
with another violent start as though he 
had been electrified, I had heard 
nothing. 

“ What is your name?” I asked. 

“Jesse Cooper, sir,” he responded, 
trembling pitifully. 

I had begun to think that the 
fellow was ill, or that he had suddenly 
gone wrong in his head, when he lifted 
his hand as if to motion silence, and 
then I certainly did seem to hear a 
faint sound coming from God knows 
where, that might have passed for a 
feeble human cry, though it syllabled 
nothing that was intelligible to my 
ears. No doubt it was no more 
than the sheer imagination in me 
wrought on by some delicate murmur 
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of wind aloft, or by the stir of one rope 
lying in the chafe of another, or by the 
jerk of a sheet to the gentle strain of 
the sail, or the creak of parrel or truss. 
But for the moment I was hardly less 
startled than the man himself. 

“ Very extraordinary !” I said. 

“ You heard it, sir?” he cried, look- 
ing wildly at me. 

“TI certainly heard something con- 
foundedly like a human voice hailing,” 
I answered, peering with all my eyes 
at the sea, as though I must certainly 
see something there if I stared long 
enough. 

“QO my God! O my God!” he 
groaned. “You heard it too,sir! It’s 
no fancy then. I’m called, and must 
go. It was father’s voice. He was 
drowned at sea, and three years after- 
wards called my brother, who fell from 
aloft and was killed the same night. 
And now he’s called me!” 

I saw how it was, and felt very sorry 
that I should have owned I heard the 
sound, for I was now persuaded it was 
pure fancy on my part, that is to say 
pure fancy in taking the noise I had 
heard to be a human voice: though by 
my owning I had caught the note, be 
it what it would, I was like to drive 
the poor superstitious creature clean 
out of his mind, 

“The brig will be aback in another 
minute,” said I. “Catch hold of the 
wheel, man. There’s nothing in all 
this—nothing but nerves. Dead men 
can’t call out—you ought to know 
that! If they could there’d be nothing 
but voices hailing the world day and 
night.” 

He grasped the wheel without 
answering me, and brought the brig 
to hercourse. Just then the boatswain 
came aft. 

“ Nothing wrong forward, I hope?” 
said I, 

“No, sir. The look-out called to a 
mate for a chew of tobacco, and 
thought, when I answered, that I was 
the man he had sung out to.” 

“ Glad it’s no worse,” said I. “We've 
had a bit of a scare aft here,—all 


happening in a minute—too odd of its 
kind to require improving by any- 
thing of the same sort forward,” and 
then I told him what had happened. 

We stood in the shadow cast by the 
main-rigging as we conversed. He cast 
a glance in the direction of the wheel, 
and said, in a voice made up of pity 
and contempt : 

“There’s always sailors knocking 
about with notions of that kind. I’ve 
seen a man plump down upon his knees 
and pray in a loud voice all because he 
caught sight of a compreesant a-burn- 
ing at the yard-arm. That there 
Cooper struck me, on first setting eyes 
on him, as having a queerish look in 
his face. If there was more learning 
in forecastles there’d be a deal less 
of these here fanciful gallivantins. 
Fancy a chap supposing that his father, 
who was drownded t’other side o’ Cape 
Horn, could hail him after all these 
years out o’ the English Channel!” 

“Yet wiser men than this same 
Cooper, Mr. Gordon, hold and stoutly 
cling to stranger beliefs than the mid- 
night halloing of drowned men!”’ said 
I, hammering at a flint for a light for 
my fragment of cigar. “If any mor- 
tal being has a right to believe in 
ghosts, it should be the sailor. Look 
aloft, Mr. Gordon!”—he turned up 
his weather-beaten face—‘ Mark how 
spectrally those sails show out to the 
moonlight. What, to a fanciful eye, 
should the flitting of the shadows up 
there to the swaying of the masts 
signify but the pinions of spirits hover- 
ing over those glimmering heights? 
and what, to the imaginative ear, 
should the mutterings of the breeze in 
the shrouds mean but the dark and 
secret whispered conversation of beings 
as little like you or me, Mr. Gordon, 
as the moon is like the sun? Again, 
look over tne side—it is all wide, white 
silence : mere sea and moonshine to you 
and me, but to the lonely distempered 
vision the fittest canvas the wide world 
over for the magic lantern of the mind 
to cast its imaginations on.” 

He tilted the peak of his cap on to 
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his nose as he scratched the back of 
his head, and said: “ Well, if a man’s 
weak enough to believe in ghosts, I 
don’t doubt he’d get more ideas about 
them out of such a night as this upon 
the ocean than maybe he’d collect out 
of the most crowded of graveyards 
ashore. But supposing such things as 
sperrits to be, who’s going to make me 
believe they ha’n’t got too much sense 
to choose the sea to knock about in? 
A spectre’s right enough in an old 
country house and the likes of them 
places ashore ; for he’s not only got a 
roof over his head and a fire to warm 
himself at when the weather draws up 
cold, but the pick of the best room to 
lay in, and a larder to help himself 
from—if so be a sperrit ever gets 
hungry. But what does a ghost do at 
seat If he’s a land ghost he’il stop 


ashore; and is it imaginable, d’ye 
think, sir, that if he’s the ghost of a 
sailor he’d retarn, without being forced, 
to the life he was bound to hate when 
he was flesh and blood, and keep com- 
pany, of his own accord, with such 


people as skippers and mates, and en- 
dure again the cold and wet that ’ud 
send him from the deck or from aloft 
streaming like a soaked rag to his thin 
blanket and leaking bunk?” He shook 
his head in a way that showed him 
fully convinced by his own reasoning. 

“Tsn’t that a sail out yonder?” I 
exclaimed, at that instant catching 
sight of some tiny object gleaming like 
a faint dash of light on the sea-line, 
and doubting for a moment whether it 
was a star or a ship’s canvas or the 
play of white water. 

He looked, and said, “ Yes, sir; a 
yacht, I allow, by the sheen of her 
sails.” 

It was as though a paring of pearl 
reflected the moonlight, so exceedingly 
dainty and delicate was the lustre of 
the fabric against the dark obscure of 
the horizon. I noticed, however, whilst 
I kept my eye fastened upon it, that 
it moved with a velocity quite mete- 
oric in its way, for when I had first 
descried it, it showed out a hand’s- 
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breadth forward of the foremost main- 
shroud, whilst before I could have 
counted ten it had slided midway to 
the forerigging. 

1 glanced aft. “ Why, Mr. Gordon,” 
I said, ‘‘ the wheel’s deserted ; the brig’s 
coming round !” 

He sprang to the helm, and ground 
at the spokes till the tiller-chains 
rattled again, meanwhile looking right 
and left. 

““Where’s Cooper, sir?” he cried ; 
“he hasn’t gone forward. I'll swear 
he never passed us; he wouldn’t quit 
the helm unless he was mad!” 

There was a grating abaft the wheel ; 
I sprang on to it and strained my 
sight at the wake astern. The moon 
was westering and looking over our 
foretopsail yard-arm, and her light was 
very clear and broad. I could see 
nothing. The wake went away slowly 
in small black holes and little seething 
clouds, with here and there a faint 
flash of green light, as though a strange 
fish with a green eye floated up to the 
surface to take a view of us now and 
again. 

“He is overboard—drownded his- 
self!” cried the boatswain. “Man 
overboard !” he yoared. “ Lay aft the 
watch! lively, or ye’ll be too late!” 
and he fell to grinding at the wheel 
again to steady it. 

The brig came round slowly. His 
cry was electrical in its effect. I had 
seen nothing stirring save the man on 
the look-out, and now in an instant 
the planks re-echoed the thumping and 
slapping of the booted or naked feet 
of the watch tumbling aft as if for 
their lives. They were busy with the 
boat, clearing away the falls and cast- 
ing off the gripes, when up came old 
Broad water. 

“What’s the matter? what’s the 
matter?” he bawled. 

“Man overboard, sir!” shouted the 
boatswain. 

“Where is he? where is he? Any- 
body see him?” roared the skipper, 
springing with his oval shanks on to 
the grating alongside me. 
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“T have been looking, but can make 
out no signs of him,” I answered. 

“ How long has he been overboard ?” 
he shouted. 

“Three or four minutes, I expect,” 
answered the boatswain. 

“How did he git there?” he bel- 
lowed ; “was he knocked overboard ?” 

“Good God!” I cried, wild to think 
of the precious time the old fool was 
losing by these questions, “there’s a 
man overboard, captain, and he must 
drown if you don’t instantly seek him, 
if indeed he’s still afloat.” 

“ Keep all fast with the boat,” he 
vociferated ; “if he’s only been over- 
board three or four minutes he ought 
to be visible if he’s on the surface, and 
since he ain’t it’s a proof he’s under.”’ 

‘“‘Tt’s murder!”’ said an angry voice 
amongst the men standing near the 
davits. 

Just then the mate sprang through 
the companion. 

“Who was it said it’s murder?” 
shouted Broadwater, half suffocated 
with passion. “Mr. Bothwell, find 
out the man! find out the man! I 
must know who it is!” 

“ Captain Broadwater,” I exclaimed, 
“the poor fellow has only been over- 
board a few minutes, and you really—” 

“Mind your own blasted business, 
sir,” he shouted in such a raging way 
that I have no pen to portray it with. 
“Find me the man who said it’s mur- 
der, Mr. Bothwell! Find me that 
man, sir!” 

Disgusted by the old fellow’s inso- 
lence and temper, and sickened by his 
indifference to human life, I walked a 
little way forward clear of the men, 
and stood leaning against the rail with 
my arms folded waiting for what was 
next to happen. The mate thrust in 
lithe as steel amongst the sailors, 
flashing his eyes first into one then 
into another face, whilst with shrill 
imperious tones which came back in 
echoes from the hollows of the canvas 
he demanded to know who had spoken 
the words. Broadwater, dismounting 
from the grating, danced in a very 
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delirium of wrath in and out among 
the seamen, looking for all the world 
in the transfiguring light of the moon 
like a gigantic crab masquerading in 
man’s attire, whilst he whipped out at 
the top of his pipes with all sorts of 
menaces, threatening I know not 
what unless the man who had said it 
was murder was named or confessed 
himself. The excitement grew, the 
hubbub increased. Oaths were so 
plentiful, I could only earnestly hope 
that if Miss Grant were not asleep 
she was out of hearing. I feared it 
would come to a fight, and expected 
every moment to witness the gleam of 
a knife flourished in the air. The 
men, however, would not tell who it 
was that had spoken the words. Some 
blows were exchanged, and presently 
the sailors came staggering my way, 
driven and beaten along by Broad- 
water and his mate. 

“Forward with ye! Forward with 
ye!” roared the old fellow, flourishing 
his arms like a windmill, whilst the 
mate shoved and pushed as a drover 
would thrust a congregation of irreso- 
lute or defiant calves. It would have 
struck a landsman as incredible that 
the men should have suffered them- 
selves to be thus driven. They were 
six to two, yet they offered no resist- 
ance. But the habit of discipline is 
strong in the sailor, and the quarter- 
deck is sacred und. In no man 
who has command of his fellow-beings 
is there vested such despotic powers as 
in the master of a ship. The spirit 
of mutiny will skulk long ere it dare 
show its face. There is no doubt the 
men would have gone forward quietly 
enough; but Broadwater’s and his 
mate’s blood was up, and the wild and 
wretched business did not end until 
the men had been driven forward of 
the mainmast. Blowing and gasping, 
though still flourishing his hands, 
Broadwater came to a stand, his face 
so crimsoned by his exertions that he 
looked like a mulatto in the moon- 
light. 

“ Now see here,” he said, sputtering 
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out the words in wheezy accents, for 
he was too exhausted to roar, “ ontil 
the name of the man who spoke them 
words is given to me, you’re on bread 
and water! Mind that! One of you 
it was, and I must know who; and if 
bread and water don’t sarve, I'll stop 
em both, I'll stop ’em both! Hunger 
"11 make a mad beast rational. So 
now you know what ye’ve got to 
expect.” 

With this he walked aft, followed 
by his mate. By this time I had had 
enough of the deck, and was sick, 
grieved, and deeply worried. Broad- 
water’s insulting expression stuck in 
my gorge, and I made up my mind to 
have a short conversation with him 
next morning on the subject. It was 
depressing beyond words, too, to think 
that the unhappy man, who beyond 
question had dropped silently over- 
board whilst the boatswain and I con- 
versed forwards, may have perished 
for the want of a boat nimbly sent to 
seek him. One of the crew had called 
it murder, and that would be the uni- 
versal feeling of the forecastle I was 
sure. Broadwater was marching to 
and fro near the wheel, with a lurch 
in his gait that satisfied me he must 
have gone to bed pretty well primed. 
He was talking vehemently to the 
boatswain, who still held the wheel. 
The mate overhung the rail, gazing 
astern. I went below unnoticed by 
them, and had opened the door of my 
cabin when I heard my name called. 
I turned and saw Miss Grant standing 
in her doorway robed in a pink dress- 
ing-gown. Her dark eyes flashed back 
the light of the lamp in my berth, 
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and with them and her pale face and 
coronal of fair hair and commanding 
posture she would, attired as she was, 
have nobly filled the canvas of a 
painter as the Muse of Tragedy. 

“ What was the cause of that great 
commotion on deck, just now?” she 
inquired, without the least exhibition 
of alarm or nervousness. 

“T had hoped that you would have 
been peacefully sleeping, Miss Grant. 
A fellow who was at the wheel fell 
crazy, and quietly slipped himself over- 
board. He was missed, and the alarm 
given. Hence the hurried tread over- 
head which disturbed you.” 

“Was he saved?” 

“No. Broadwater arrived rather 
the worse for liquor, lost his temper, 
and prohibited the men from lowering 
the boat. It is all very sad, and I 
would rather it had happened on the 
last instead of the first night of our 
voyage. But I have told you the 
worst. And do you know, Miss Grant, 
that it is past midnight?” 

She saw that I did not want to pro- 
long my talk just then. Indeed I 
was secretly much excited, much per- 
turbed, vexed and pained, and feared 
that my speech would betray my 
anxiety and worry her. She listened 
a little, and exclaimed, “ Everything 
seems quiet now: is it still a fine 
night?” 

“ As lovely as when you left it,” I 
answered. 

She inclined her head and closed 
her door, and without further ado I 
tumbled into my bunk, though not to 
sleep for a long while. 


(To be continued.) 





